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JOHN J. AUDUBON. 

Below we present a likeness of John James Audubon, the nat- 
uralist, and give it at this time as commemorative of this eminent 
man’s birthday, he having been born May 4th, 1780. Our picture 
is simply allegorical of the study and tastes of the man we repre- 
sent. In the centre of the same is a portrait of Audubon, with a 
background of natural scenery, which he of all others loved so 
well. Surrounding the portrait is a rustic framework, upon which 
are numerous American birds. At the right hand corner below 
is the noble species of eagle diseovered by this indefatigable natu- 
ralist, and named by him the Bird of Washington. On the oppo- 
site corner is a group of implements, consisting of the gun, game- 
bag and folio of sketches which accompanied this admirer of 
nature in all his loncly rambles. Audubon was bora in New 


Orleans of French parents, but received a part of his education in 
Paris, where the celebrated artist, David, was one of his instruct- 
ors. Returning to the United States, he established himself on 
the banks of the Schuylkill; but his love of natural scenes and 
objects overcame all the wooings of luxurious ease, and in 1810, 
with his wife and young child, and his gun and pencil, he took up 
the life of a hunter and naturalist, which he followed for twenty- 
four years. During this time he accumulated every variety of 
specimen of ornithology from every clime on our continent. 
Landing in England, at the close of a pilgrimage of twenty-five 
years, with the results of his untiring energy, skill and persever- 
ance, he began the publication of his work on the birds of North 
America, and his fame was heralded over all the scientific world. 
Humboldt, Cuvier, and the savans of the Acalemy of Sciences, 


cordially welcomed him to their ranks, and acknowledged his 
work to be the most magnificent monument ever erected by art to 
nature. In fact, this effort is something more than a simple 
treatise—a frigid nomenclature ; and while relating his daily ob- 
servations, the author relates also his own life, that is to say, 
twenty-five years of constant emotion, of sufferings endured with 
the admirable constancy that love of science alone imparts, of 
joys known only to the mind of the enthusiastic and devoted nat- 
uralist. In 1839, he returned to this country, when he published 
a new edition, and began a work on the quadrupeds of North 
America, which was completed just before his death, in January, 
1851. The great work of Audubon on the birds of this continent 
will ever stand forth a text-book in this department of science—a 
memento of indomitable labor and genius. 
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HENRY LA NUIT: 


FOUNDLING OF THE CASTLE OF ESTELLA. 


A TALE OF NAVARRE, IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


[concLuUDED.] 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE CLOAK FALLS FROM THE PILGRIM’S SHOULDERS. 

“Now, fellows,” cried Alfonso, “‘ what have ye here *” 

“We have brought hither a: man who will speak for himself, 
sire,” said one of the peasants, bowing down before his monarch. 
“ We know not his business, but we could not refuse his earnest 
prayers.” 

And so speaking, the peasant arose and turned towards the lit- 
ter. He removed the light covering, and the sunbeams fell upon 
the form of the pilgrim; he was pale and wan, and his features 
were all fallen away to a mere shadow of what he had been; he 
was assisted to a sitting posture, but he groaned with pain during 
the operation. Henry started forward and grasped the old man 
by the hand. 

“ Alive! alive!” he uttered. 
is this !” 

“ Yes, Henry,” returned the pilgrim, in a hollow tone; “I am 
alive, and.that is all. Don’t grasp me too hard, for it pains me !” 

“And my mother?” whispered the youth, hardly daring to 
listen for the answer. 

“ She is safe !” 

Henry la Nuit pressed the pilgrim’s hand to his bosom, and 
raised his eyes to heaven. His prayer, whatever it may have 
been, was a silent one; but the sudden access of joy made him 
for the moment weak. There was one other person who sprang 
towards the litter—it was the duchess. She gazed into the old 
pilgrim’s face, and then asked him, in a whisper, if he had done 
all that he promised. 

“Lady,” he said, while a faint smile broke over his features, 
“rest you in peace. God has not forsaken the right !” 

Ianthe de la Carra sought the side of her child, but no ques- 
tions were asked or answered. All attention was now called to 
Nandon du Chastel. That knight had uttered a low cry of horror 
when the covering was first raised from the form of th pilgrim, 
and he now stood with his teeth closed, his hands clutched, his 
face fearfully livid, and great drops of sweat starting coldly from 
his brow. 

“Now, what means all this ?”’ cried the king, whose whole soul 
was wrought up with excitement. He had seen the emotions of 
Henry la Nuit; he had seen the movement of the duchess; and 
he had noticed, too, the startling effects upon Nandon du Chas- 
tel. ‘‘ Who can solve this riddle ?” he continued. 

“ Sire,” said La Nuit, “this is the old man whom I was accused 
of having murdered. Now lect his own lips be the witness !” 

“Ha!” cried Alfonso, bracing himself up like a man who is 
about to commence some heavy task. “‘ This is the finger of some 
power higher than ours! We will hear him speak.” 

The monarch had started to move towards the litter, when Du 
Chastel approached, and pulled him by the sleeve. 

“Sire,” said he, “let the marriage go on first. Listen not now 
to the tale of this crazy old man.” 

“Why, Sir Nandon, you look half dead! Upon my soul, you 
are not fit to be married in such a plight! You may recover by 
no, you need not urge me, for, 
by the heavens above me, this thing shall be cleared up before 
anything else is done. Stand back !” 

The dark knight said no more, but like a man who feels the 
iron grasp of death upon him, he tottered back. 

“Now, old man,” continued Alfonso, approaching the litter, 
“Jet me hear your story. Some one has attempted your life?” 

“ Yes, sire,” returned the pilgrim, his eye brightening as he 
spoke; “and the attempt has proved successful, for I know that 
my life is fast ebbing away.” 

“ And do you know who did it 1” 

“ Yes, sire,—I know too well. If you will listen I will tell 

hug 

«T have come to listen. Now; go on.” 

“‘Near the mountains, towards Guidez,”’ commenced he old 
man, “ there lived a poor woman—an acyuaintance of my earlier 
days,—and I was wont to go to her cot to comfort and cheer her. 
But that woman, poor as she was, had enemies. One night, I 
received from a mysterious source, the intelligence that her life 
was in danger, and, of course, I set off at once to avert the blow 
if possible, for I had a suspicion ftom whence it was to come. I 
reached there at midnight, but Ifoaad'the woman gone. I feared 
the worst. I sat down, for I was weak With fear and fatigue, and 
while I was thus buried in my painful meditations, I heard a foot- 
step behind me. I Jooked up, and saw Nandon du Chastel! He 
asked me ‘where was the woman who had been there, and I told 
him I did mot know. He swore that I had secreted her; and then 
he swore that my life should pay the penalty. I started up to 
seize my staff, but before I could reach it, he struck at me 
with his sword, and cut my arm. Then he made a lunge at me, 
and his sword plaieed ny Epsom. I sank down, and soon all 
was dark about me.” 

“ Will you listen to such « tale, sire?” asked Du Chastel, with 
the look of one who tries to draw a barbed arrow from his heart. 


“OQ, what a wondrous blessing 


“Yes!” returned the king, motioning. him back ; “I am pre- 
pared now to listen to anything. But you have nothing to fear, 
Du Chastel—you, who are so pure and loyal, so devoted and 
innocent! Go on, old man.” 

“ After that, sire, I knew nothing more until I heard my name 
pronounced by Henry la Nuit. I knew that he was kneeling by 
my side, but I could give no motion of life. My every physical 
function was suspended. I tried to speak ; I tried to move a fin- 
ger, even, but I could not. Then I was aware that Nandon du 
Chastel came back, and he found La Nuit still by my side. I 
heard him accuse the young man of having done the murder, and 
then he went away again. The next thing that I knew was that 
La Nuit was leaving me. With one mighty force of my will, I 


tried to call him back, for I feared I shonld die if left alone. I 
did move my body, and the sound attracted his attention, but he 
did not divine its cause, for again he turned, and I was then left 
alone.” 


“ And is that all ?” asked the excited monarch, as the old man 
hesitated and pressed his hand upon his bosom. 

“No, sire.” 

“Then go on.—Hold! Stop, there! Sir Nandon du Chas- 
tel. One so devoted as you should not leave his king in an emer- 
gency like this! Here, my Lord de la Barde, and you, De Caude, 
hold mstable in custody !”’ 

“And this is the pay for all my services ?” groaned Du Chastel, 
still struggling to appear an injured man. 

But the king only cast upon him a bitter, withering look, and 
then turned again to the pilgrim. 

“What I have to tell now, sire,” resumed the old man, “is 
mostly for the benefit of Henry la Nuit. Shortly after he had 
gone, two hunters entered the cot, and by that time I had become 
so far revived that I could speak. They told me that the woman 
of whom I was in search, had fied, and that she had sent them 
there to watch if any one came to see her. They were stout men, 
and they bound up my wounds, and took me upon their shoul- 
ders, and in this way they bore me to the mountain where the 
woman had taken refuge. Here they fixed my wound again, for 
it was bleeding freely, and as soon as I felt stronger, they pro- 
posed that we should go with them to their hunting cave up the 
mountain. The woman staunched the blood from my bosom 
with her own scarf, and told me that she should feel safer in the 
mountain. So I was borne up there, and there I remained until 
yesterday, for I was not able to be moved before.” 

The whole party had gathered about the resting-place of the 
old man, and all, save the Duke of Salva, were gazing fixedly 
upon him. But the duke was gazing upon Henry la Nuit; and 
while he gazed there was a look of startling import overspread- 
ing his features; he trembled, and clasped his hands nervously 
together, and once or twice some inaudible murmurings were 
upon his lips. That look partook somewhat of astonishment, 
and somewhat of hope, and somewhat, too, of puzzled doubt. 


“ Henry,” said the pilgrim, “I have heard of your search after 
me, and you now know what has before been a source of puzzle 
to you.” The old man gave the youth a quick look of admoni- 
tion, for he saw that he was about to ask a question ; and then he 
added: “ Look down the road and see if any one is coming.” 

La Nuit looked, and away in the distance, upon the brow of a 
hill, he saw two horses; but he could not distinguish the charac- 
ters of the riders. He told the old man what he saw. 

“It is well,” said the pilgrim. “I think they are friends of 
mine.” 

“ And now, who are you ?”’ asked the monarch. 

The old man now raised himself further up, and for a moment, 
a dark shadow, as if of pain, swept across his features. At length 
he said: 

“ Ah, sire, your eyes are less keen than the duke’s, for he re- 
cognized me when first he saw me.” 

“ Ay, but you are sadly altered since then,” said Don Philip. 
“Don’t you know him, sire ?” 

For the first time there shot a gleam of light athwart the coun- 
tenance of the monarch. He gazed a moment longer into the 
sunken features of the pilgrim, and then his brow grew as black 
as night; he trembled, his lips turned colorless, and he started as 
one wao had just awakened from some terrible dream, with the 
fear-phantom still before him. 

“Out, fiend!” he shrieked. ‘‘ Why hast thou dragged thy 
gory body before me? Look at thy hands! O, Montarrago! I 
thought the grave had swallowed thee long ago!” 

“ Montarrago !”” burst from the lips of half the people present. 

“ Ay,” responded the old man with a shudder, “ the Headsman 
of Navarre! Iam he who once shed blood as though it were 
water !—but I did it at the will of another, atthe command of 
one more mighty than I. I was but the executioner—Al/onso of 
Navarre was the judge !”” 

“Stop! stop!” groaned the monarch. “Iam glad you were 
not murdered, but get thee from my sight! Get thee hence!” he 
continued, with increasing vehemence, “and if you ever stand in 
my presence again, I’ll—” 

“ Hush! sire,”’ spoke the old executioner, raising his trembling 
hands towards the king. “For long years I have done all in my 
power to atone for the past. I have been a weary pilgrimage to 
the Holy City, and many a long, dark night have I lain upon the 
mount of Calvary, and prayed that God would wash the blood 
from my hands. My heart had sickened at the work my hands 
had done, and I fied from the place where my name had become 
a living curse. Men swore by the red hand of your executioner, 
and villains, even, shuddered when they heard his name. ag, I 
have suffered enough !|—will you not take my hand, 

! no !—never !” cried the king, starting beck a hough be 
feared the old man would touch hin 


“ Then, sire, I will tell you one thing more, and then I am 
done. In Palestine, I watched by the side of a pilgrim, and I 
held his head in my lap while he breathed his last; but before he 
died, he told me a strange story. You must hear it.” 

“ Then tell it quickly,” returned Alfonso, still paleand excited. 

“T must tell it quickly, or I shall not tell it atall,” murmured 
the old man, “ for Du Chastel’s steel has found my life.” 

He motioned to his friends,—to those who had brought him 
thither,—and they came forward and raised him higher up ; he 
thanked them with a grateful look—then he bowed his head a mo- 
ment, as if in deep pain—and then he raised his weakening eyes 
once more to the face of the trembling monarch. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


CONCLUSION. 


Montarraco had been once the headsman of Navarre—tho 
public executioner. He had served for two kings, and during 
the term of that service he had been called upon to do many a 
work of blood; bis name had indeed become a curse. No won- 
der, then, that the people in the castle-court gathered eagerly 
about him, for it had been many years now since he had been 
heard of in the kingdom, and he was thought to be dead. The 
old man cast his eyes for a few moments about him, and then he 
turned them once more upon the king. 

“Sire,” he began, with a strange solemnity in his tone and 
manner, “years ago there was a man in Navarre who took to 
himself a wife. That wife was the fairest daughter of the king. 
dom. Others had loved her beside the man who made her wife. 
Well, she was married, and for a while all went on well; but at 
length, in an evil hour, a devil began to whisper in the husband’s 
ear. At first, he listened not; but the devil whispered on, and 
the husband began to listen. That angel wife was accused of 
infidelity—she spurned the base insinuation—but her protesta- 
tions availed her not. Time rolled on, and she bare to her hus- 
band a child; but with that husband the devil had done his work. 
He believed that his wife was criminal, and that his child—” 

“ Hold! hold! old man,” shrieked the king, and then, while 
his voice sank to a hoarse whisper, and his hands worked ner- 
vously upon his bosom, he added : “ Who was that husband ?” 

“Never mind, sire; hear my story first ; don’t interrupt me. 
That father never smiled upon his infant, for he believed that it 
was not his child; his heart was all turned to the gall of bitter- 
ness, and he was as miserable as a man could well be, for he yet 
loved his wife. Are you listening, sire ?”’ 

“O, great God !” groaned the king. 

“ But I will not dwell here,” resumed the old man. “ That 
husband had listened too long to the words which the incarnate 
fiend had whispered to him, and he resolved to put from his 
sight forever those two beings whom he thought to be the living 
evidence of his own shame. He sought the executioner—it was 
me. I was the blood-master, the death-man of Navarre. He told 
me that I must take his wife and child, and slay them! That 
wife, who had been as faithful to him as Heaven itself, he put 
away—he gave her to the bloody headsman, and from that time 
he looked not upon her again !”’ 

“ Old man !” gasped the king, with a most frightful expression, 
“you have lied to me most foully! That wife was guilty! She 
was black as the grave with crime !” 

“ Listen, sire, till I have finished,” said Montarrago. 

“ But do not lie to me!” whispered the monarch, grasping the 
old man by the arm. 

Those who stood around were startled by the terrible look of 
their king. They were riveted to the spot, and not a movement 
told that they breathed, save that their eyes wandered anxiously 
from one to the other of the actors in the strange scene. 

“ Sire,” resumed the old man, as soon as the king had let go 
of his arm, “ after this deed was done, even the king cursed me— 
the boys in the streets shrank from me, and men trembled when 
they met me. At length I began to tremble at myself. The 
ghosts of a hundred headless men haunted me; and, sick at 
heart of the bloody life I had led, I gave up my gory office, and 
started on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and there I meant to 
have ended my days in prayer and penitence. But fate ordered 
it otherwise. I there came across a pilgrim like myself. For 
several years we kept company there, and he had sought that 
holy spot to wash away a crime; but I knew not what it was 
until death came to snatch him away. While he lay dying upon 
my knee, he poured into my ear the story of his crime. He had 
come from Navarre, and the scene of his story lay in Pampeluna. 
It ran in this wise : 

“ A certain man in Navarre had become the husband of a most 
beautiful girl; but there was another man who loved that girl, 
and she had scornfully rejected him. The rejected lover vowed 
revenge. was & young man—a very young man,—but he was 
of noble blood, and that blood was hot and fierce. He gained a 
place of trust by the side of the husband, and then began to 
whisper against the fair fame of the wife—but his‘own word was 
not enough. Near the town of Saint Jean Pied de Port, there 
lived a young hunter who often came to the home of the husband 
with game. He was a handsome man, and once or twice the 
young wife had smiled upon the youthful hunter, and bestowed 
her bounty upon him. The rejected lover saw this, and he re- 
solved to profit by it ; he sought that hunter, and by the payment 
of large sums of gold, he gained him to his purpose. It was 
arranged by the noble plotter that the hunter should be found in 
the wife’s chamber, and with much difficulty the thingwwas accom- 
plished; but the wife was not there, nor did she know of the cir- 
cumstance. Next, forged letters were written. The base plotter 
Obtained a sample of the ill-fated wife’s writing, and from this he 
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forged letters, purporting to be from the wife to the hunter. And 
thus the infernal game went on, until at length the unhappy hus- 
band believed all that was told him. He believed that his wife 
was false to him—that she loved the handsome hunter—and that 
the chil 'which nestled upon her bosom was of a plebeian father. 
Then it was that he became mad, and gave his wife and child to 
the executioner. 

“ Sire, that hunter fled from Navarre; it was he who died in 
my arms in Palestine. But before he died, he confessed to me 
all that I have told to you, and more. That base plotter had 
written him some letters, which he was ordered to destroy ; but 
he did not destroy them. When he found that he must flee—that 


the work he had helped to do was likely to bring death to him- 
self—he gave the papers into the hand of his mother, and then 
left his native country forever. As soon as I had seen him buried, 
I determined to come back to Pampeluna. When I arrived here, 
I found that the husband still lived, and that the plotter was still 
by his side, and I also found that the mother of the hunter was 
still living. 

“Tt was now necessary that I should have some one to assist 
me; but to whom should I apply? I dared not go to Saint Jean 
to see the hunter’s mother, nor could I watch the movements of 
that man whose wickedness I wished to expose. At length I hit 
upon a novel expedient. I found that the noble Duchess of Salva 
was no friend to the villain, and that she would willingly do any- 
thing honorable that could hurl him from a new plan he was upon 
the eve of consummating. I sought her, but only revealed to 
her that I suspected that man to have been guilty of the blackest 
crimes, and also told her that an old woman at Saint Jean had 
the papers in her possession which would prove it. She promised 
to watch the villain, and get the papers if she could. She did 
get them, sire—and, as I had requested, she did not read them, 
but gave them to me on the very next morning. And now, sire, 
I have other papers, too—papers which the villain kept in his own 
cabinet, and which he sometimes read to keep his revenge alive. 
Even after his victim was married, he wrote to her and begged of 
her to love him, and these are the answers which she returned to 
him. Here they are, sire, read them : 

As the old man spoke, he drew a small parcel from his bosom, 
and handed it to the king. Alfonso was pale as death, but he 
had ceased from trembling. His every nerve was set, and his 
eyes were like glass. He opened one of the papers, and read it. 

“ This is from Nandon du Chastel !” he whispered, as he leaned 
half forward and gazed into the old man’s face, like one who is 
awaiting the death-sentence. 

“ Yes,” said Montarrago ; “and here are the papers which the 
duchess obtained of the dead pilgrim’s mother.” 

The king took them, and he read them. One was a bond for 
the payment of a hundred pistoles, on condition that the receiver 
would suffer himself to be found in the chamber of Joanna of 
Navarre. Another was a note directing the hunter how to escape 
if he were attacked, and also promising to liberate him if he was 
imprisoned. The others were of the same tone, and they were 
all signed by Nandon du Chastel. When Alfonso had read them, 
he let them fall at his feet, and then clasping his hands over his 
eyes, he sobbed as though his heart were broken in twain. 


“0, great God of mercy !”’ he ejaculated, “she was innocent! 
As pure as the virgin-snow upon the untrodden mountain-peak !— 
and yet I—I— 0, Heaven! have mercy on.me now!” 

For a moment, the stricken monarch bowed down in his agony, 
and then he started up. He was changed now; his brow was 
crimsoned, and his eyes gleamed fearfully, and he turned and 
looked upon the cowering form of Du Chastel. Then he drew 
his sword, and sprang to the spot where that black villain stood. 
The lords ‘De la Barde and De Caude let go of their charge, and 
the king grasped him by the throat. : 

“Du Chastel!” said Alfonso, in atone that made the people 
tremble, “ dare you deny one word of this?” 

“TI dare do anything, Alfonso of Navarre,” replied the dark 
knight, gathering himself up like one who has gained the power 
of nerve to face death boldly. “ Poor, weak fool! how I have 
toyed with you! You snatched@the first bud of my love from 
me, and—” 

These were the last words Nandon du Chastel ever spoke, for 
before he could finish his sentence, the sword of the king had 
passed through his heart! : 

* * * * * * 

“Henry,” said the old pilgrim, raising himself painfully up, 
‘have ndt those people come yet ?” 

““ Yes—they are even now at the gate ; and they have stopped.” 

“Tt is your mother, Henry. Go and tell her that she may 
come.” 

A little while after, and La Nuit led a woman into the court— 
and it was his mother. She trembled violently, and leaned heavily 
upon the arm of her child. . 

“ Alfonso of Navarre,” spoke the pilgrim, “look upon that 
woman !—the executioner was more merciful than the king!” 

The monareh looked into the pale, beautifal face of the wo- 
man. ‘There were some words upon his lips, but none could un- 
derstand them. He moved towards her, and with his hands half 
extended, he murmured the name of that being who had been so 
basely wronged—that being whom he had thought dead years 
ago. She spoke not; but she caught the look that beamed upon 
her, and with one low murmur she broke from the arms of her 
son, and sought a resting-place upon the bosom of the king. 

“O, Joanna! My wife—my wronged, my injured, my angel 
wife—can you love me yet* Can you forgive me ?”’ 

“Love thee!” murmured the weeping wife, as she raised her 
streaming eyes to her husband’s face, and placed her hand upon 
his shoulder ; “ O, forever !”’ 


A little while—a short heaven of happy bliss,—and the king 
remembered that there was another thing on earth beside his wife. 
“Fear not, sire,” said the old pilgrim, as he saw that Alfonso 
had started to \ards Henry la Nuit. “ When you gave your wife 
and child into my hands, I could not kill them. The wife I hid 
away among the mountains, and the child I left at the porter’s 


‘lodge of this castle. That youth—that brave young knight—is 


the son of your own blood—the offspring of your own life !” 

It was a bewildering moment for our hero. He hardly gave 
credit to the evidence of his own senses until he felt himself 
clasped within the monarch’s arms, and heard the murmured 
blessings of his father sounding in his ear. Then he realized the 


heavenly trath that had burst upon his fife-page. 

And do you think that those three—the father, the mother, and 
the son—were all that wept with joy? Nay,—hundreds wept,— 
all within the spacious court—lords, knights, gentlemen, men-at- 
arms, and peasants,—all, all wept ! 

“Now, Isabella.” 

The maiden looked up, and met the gaze of Henry, 

“T am stainless, now.” 

At this moment, the old pilgrim spoke : 

“ Sire, give me your hand, now.” 

“O, yes! yes!” uttered the happy monarch, “ And my bless- 
ing be upon you!” 

And you, Don Philip 

“ Ay, Montarrago,” returned the old duke, “I'll give thee my 
hand, now.” 

“ Where is the bishop?” asked the old man, in a weaker tone. 
“*O, let him come and pray for me! Henry—Joanna—you will 
bless me, I know! O, I have done some little work on earth of 
which Iam not ashamed. And those honest peasants, who have 
protected their queen,—though they knew her not,—you must be 
kind to them, sire. Where is the bishop ?” 

The old prelate came, and kneeled by the side of that couch. 
As he prayed, the people gathered reverently around. There was 
a smile upon the face of the pilgrim, and his hands were clasped 
upon his bosom. When the bishop arose to his feet, he asked the 
old man if he could now die in peace ; but there was no answer. 
Henry moved up nearer, and again took the pilgrim’s hand ; but 
it was cold and lead-like. The pilgrimage of life was over, and 
the weary man had yielded up his soul to the God from whom he 
hoped for forgiveness. 

* * * * * * 

On the next morning the castle was alive at an early hour. 
Henry walked out into the court. He had gone there in hopes 
to be alone; but in this he was disappointed, for a hundred men- 
at-arms crowded about him, and he had to take a hundred hands. 
Well, he was happy, even though he could not be alone. 

In the hall walked the king and queen. They had been weep- 
ing, for their cheeks were wet. 

“ And I am forgiven, Joanna—all forgiven ?” 

“O, my husband, ask me not that again! Only let me know 
that you love me still, and I shall forget the past !” 

“ Love thee !—ah! my wife, all I fear is that I may forget there 
is any other heaven save in my love for thee! Ah, here is my 
noble boy! God bless you on this fair morning, my son !” 

In another place sat the duchess and her daughter. They, too, 
had been weeping ; and by them, stood the duke. His face was 
no longer stern ; his brow was no longer dark ; but the morning 
sun shone upon his countenance, and the joy-beams were dancing 
there. 

An hour later, and the friends of the day before had just arisen 
from the breakfast table. 

“Stop, stop, my good bishop,” cried Alfonso, “‘ Where now ?” 

“ Business calls me to the city, sire,” returned the prelate. 

“ Not yet, not yet ; for, by my faith, I will hold my good cousin, 
the duke, to his promise. Don Philip, you gave me the hand of 
the Lady Isabella to dispose of as I pleased. God forgive me if 
I came near doing her an injury. But I will make amends for it 
now. You will not refuse me, cousin ?” 

“No, sire,” said Don Philip. 

“ Then she shall yet wed with one whom I shall choose. Hen- 
ry, my son, come hither. Isabella—your hand. There.” He 
placed their hands together, and then he looked into the maiden’s 
face. 
* Will you be happy, now t” he asked, while a rich smile played 
over his features. 

Isabella bowed her head, and wept—but it was upon Henry’s 
bosom she bowed, and her tears were but the joyful answer she 
could not speak in words. 

So the bishop stopped ; and this time the bridal party went to 
the chapel without interruption. The ceremony was performed, 
and when the party came again into the court, the soldiers aud the 
peasants shouted for joy. They blessed their king and queen, and 
they blessed the prince and his blushing, happy bride ; and then 
they shouted for the duke and the duchess. In short, they shouted 
for every conceivable sort of joy, for the occasion was big with 


.joyous events. 


The king, now happy with his long-lost wife, forgot not the 
honest mountain peasants; nor did he forget the old widowed 
mother of the hunter. Blanche found a place of honor by the 
restored queen. A criminal was pardoned and fashioned into a 
noble soldier—it was Matteo. 

There was one humble grave in Navarre, where people some- 
times stopped to pronounce a blessing. The king visited it, and 
the queen went with him ;,and Henry and Isabella bore them 
company. They planted a marble cross there, and Joanna of 
Navarre dropped a tear while they did it. It was the last resting- 
place of all that was mortal of the old prLeRiM. 

THE END. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
TBE LOST AND FOUND. 


BY CHARLES STEWART. 


My gallant bark sailed o'er a summer sea, 
Whose floor was bright with many a gleaming gem, 
And I was blessed when one was given me 
That brighter shonr than all the rest of them. 
Ah! when the light did kiss it, it did give 
A sweeter beam than all the rest beside, 
And I was happy on life’s sea to live, 
Until my gem dropped in the rolliug tide. 


0, lost! 0, lost!” and anguith none may know 
Spread o'er my heart its leaden envelope, 
And [ was smitten with a weight of woe 
For many days that would not brook of hope; 
But grief’s long night unsealed the founts of prayer, 
And pent up tears poured forth a lavish stream: 
With lifted eyes { looked to Heaven, and there 
I saw, with joy, my gem in glory beam! 


+ > 
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ENGLISH SPORTSMEN. 


When an American reads in an English newspaper that Mr. 
Smith, or the Right Hon. Mr. Brown, shot one hundred and 
thirty brace of partridges on a specified day, and so many rabbits, 
hares and pheasants to boot, he forms a good opinion of the gun- 
nery of the gentlemen named, and very naturally, too; but, as 
there is a marked difference between hunting in England and the 
same sport in the United States, some account of the English 
system may not be uninteresting to a portion of our readers, and 
may serve to correct certain erroneous impressions the said read- 
ers 7 entertain respecting English shooting. It may not be 
generally known that the animals and birds which are, by law, 
preserved as game in England, are comparatively tame, from the 
fact that no persons but those of a privileged class are allowed to 
hunt them, aud that only at a certain season ; consequently, they 
become accustomed to man during the remainder of the year, and 
seldom take fight when he appears; and, therefore, when the 
hunter makes his advent at the fail of the leaf, he finds bat little 
difficulty in dealing death among the feathered tribe. He comes 
prepared with pointers and setters, whippers-in and game-keepers, 
who drive the devoted birds and animals from their covert, and 
then the work of destruction commences. The hares can hardly 
be kicked into a walk, and generally set on their haunches, with 
their eyes agape, wondering what is going on; while the eager 
and delighted sportsmen raise their guns, snd, at the distance of 
ten or twelve feet, fire at the astonished and affrighted victims, 
who appear thunderstruck, and sit wondering what all the noise 
and excitement is about, little dreaming that they are the cause. 
The partridges and peasants are better able to get out of the way 
than the hares and rabbits, fur they generally take to the wing ; 
but, as they scarcely ever rise until the Nimrods are near enough 
to knock them over with the butt end of the gun, there is but lit- 
tle credit due sportsmen for marksmanship. Some of the young 
gentlemen I met were smoking cigars at the same time that they 
were waiting for the game to appear; and one individual did 
“murder most foul, strange and unnatural” on a poor wretch of 
a hare that happened to be roused up before him. The animal 
moved slowly out of the grass, made one or two springs, when, 
as it turned to look back, the sportsman sent the contents of his 
gun into it, and was congratulated by his companions on the 
“excellent shot!”’ I was looking over the fence at the time, and 
laughed aloud at the feat the youth had performed, and thought it 
would have been strange if he had missed the unlucky animal un- 
der the circumstances, for any man could have knocked it over 


with a club without difficulty.—Moran’s Footpath and Hiyhway. 


YOUTHFUL TURKISH HERO. 


Amongst the extraordinary events occurring in these wonder- 
ful times, I would mention the arrival at Constantinople of a 
youth of from fourteen to sixteen years of age, accompanied by 
several hundred warriors. This youth, who is a native of a re- 
mote country in the interior of Asia Minor, is the offspring of a 
woman fifty years of age, and on that account his mother looked 
upon him as destined for great things—a feeling which seems to 
have been shared by her neighbors and all the province. The 
child was taken to the mosque. On his right arm an Arabic 
verse has been inscribed, signifying “Thou wilt die a martyr ;” 
whilst on the left the happy prophecy, “ Thou wilt be a great 
man,” is carved in Eastern characters. This youth was from his 
birth destined for a military career, and generally regarded with 
feelings of rexpectful veneration by his fellow-countrymen. He 
has now grasped a standard, and, surrounded by his friends and 
followers, is hurrying to the war. His youthful appearance, 
whilst hurrying through the streets of Stamboul, at the head of 
his followers, had given rise to the report that a heroine, a /a Jo- 
hanna d’ Arc, had started up for the cause of the Crescent.— Cor- 

London Chronicle. 


SUNSHINE IN THE STORY OF LIFE. 

When these men perish at their work, they do not die with sol- 
diers’ laurels, but their names become connected with their last 
brave actions, and are told by Englishmen to one another in their 
households, so that in after years they receive honor by many a 
fireside. The surgeon of the Tayleur was conspicuous in his ex- 
ertions for the re-assurance and assistance of the shipwrecked pas- 
sengers. We read at home, how, while struggling across a rope, 
with his own infant in his hands and teeth, he was plunged into 
the sea that dashed his child out of his hold ; we read that he was 
seen then holding by the ship’s side with a drowning woman in 
his arms, whose hair he was parting gently, to whom he seemed 
to be speaking words of comfort. Her, too, the sea forced from 
its grasp; and we read that he was next seen perishing with his 
wife, during a vain struggle to save her. The noble man, with his 
little family,—his wife and two children,—is swept away ; he ex- 
ists now only in the name of Robert Hannay Cunningham.— 
Dickens 


THE MONARCH STILL A MAN, 

Who the anecdote of Napoleon and the village bells of 
Brientz? He was riding late one day over a battle field, gazing 
stern and unmoved on the dying oa the dead that strewed the 

und by thousands about him, when suddenly “those evening 
lis” struck up a merry peal. The emperor paused to listen ; 
his heart had softened ; memory was. busy with the past ; he was 
no longer the conqueror of Austerlitz, bat the innocent, happy 
schoolboy at Brieutz; and, dismourting from his horse, he seated 
himself on the stump of an old tree, and, to the astonishment of 
Rapp, who relates the circumstance, burst into tears. The rock 
was smitten, and living waters came gushing from it |—Notebook. 
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‘GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


PARK OF MUSKAU. 


The five views given on this and the opposite 
page illustrate the several objects of beauty and 
interest as they are to be seen in the celebrated 
Park of Prince Herman Puckler-Muskau. This 
park embraces an area of many thousands of 
acres, within which vast circamference are in- 
cluded several villages, hill and dale, wood and 
water, roads and buildings, gardens, shrubberies, 
forest of oaks, cypress trees, and many other 
kinds of the most enduring, long-lived trees, 
which will perpetuate their glories to successive 
generations. No time, expense, or trouble was 
spared in forming this wondrous combination of 
art and nature, which is the pride of Germany, 
and the admiration of Europe. The prince, a 
man of the utmost taste and refinement—after 
having visited all the splendid parks of England, 
and the most beautiful pleasure grounds, tea- 
gardens, and the finest landscapes, both natural 
and artificial, to be found there and throughout 
the continent—called together the most skiilful 
advisers in the various departments, as architects, 
artists, landscape-designers, gardeners, etc., and 
laids his plans on a gigantic scale, but having 
reference to perfection in the most seemingly 
petty detail, and succeeded in accomplishing a 
work of unequal harmony and magnificence. It 
would be a vain task bere to attempt a descrip- 
tion of this fairy realm, the product of experience, 
genius, taste, talent and imagination, regulated 
and improved by a knowledge of the various 
beauties heretofore called forth in other parts, 
with a careful comparison of their excellence or 
defectiveness, and a wise selection of materials 
herefrom, of which to create a transcendent com- 
bination of all that could be united to forma 
most enchanting picture. We might, it is true, 
give a catalogue of the principal features; but 
how inadequate to convey a just idea of the 
whole. We might say, there has been an arm 
of the river introduced, over which are three 
beautiful bridges, and across which there is a 
dam to furnish a picturesque mill. A portion of 
the forest was cleared away to open a view of 
the forge and iron-works of the village of Kenla. 
A description of the orangery could easily be 
furnished ; but how tame, how unlike seeing all 
these things in their well-adjusted relation one 
with another and pleasing reality. We must be 
content with placing before our patrons the happy illustrations by 
which we have sought to show a few of these points. Thus we 
have a view of the charming Lake Lucy, named after the amiable 
and accomplished lady of the prince. ‘This fine sheet of water is 
supplied by the river Neisse, and the borders are beautifully 
studded with trees and shrubs. From the bridge there is a side 
view of the noble castle—an imposing piece of architecture, de- 
signed by the eminent Schinkel. The Chinese Tower is another 
object that we present from amongst the many beautiful features 
of the royal park and pleasure grounds of Muskau. It doubtless 
has a very pleasing effect in conjunction with its surroundings. 
Below this view we perceive an illustration of the promenade and 
bathing-house in the park of Muskau. It makes a pretty picture, 
and our pleasure in contemplating it is enhanced by the consid- 
eration that within this building are many baths provided for the 
use of the populous neighborhood, and that the walk we admire— 


Ny, 


CHINESE TOWER IN THE PARK OF MUSKAU. 


which is properly a road, and extends for miles—has furnished 
employment for hundreds of laborers. The cost of purchase for 
the extension of these vast grounds was immense ; as in many in- 
stances a tenfold value was demanded end obtained by the original 

rs. The chief of artists, and the most skillful mechanics 
of all descriptions, besides hosts of ordinary and subordinate ones, 
were employed on the various works, buildings, etc., of Muskau. 
And the riches thus spent have made the surrounding country to 
flourish, whilst a monument has arisen, which will not soon pass 
away, in the mighty forests of valuable trees which have becn 
planted by the hand of man. In order to furnish young trees for 
the vast plantation, an immense nursery of the choicest and most 
enduring forest trees was laid out and carefully treated, under the 
most vigilant and solicitous supervision; and this stock has not 
only furnished the park, but the neighboring country. And, as 
years roll on, a valuable property is aunually growing, which will 


ultimately ore a source of almost incalculable 
wealth. This short sketch will not admit of a 
glance even, at thousands of admirably con- 
trived arrangements to combine the greatest va- 
riety of scenery with the strictest attention to 
propriety of perspective, and the rules suggested 
by refined and eorrect taste. Our readers, in 
addition to this meagre description, will fancy 
the herds of deer and other game, the pheasants, 
and those splendid birds ( Anerhahn), mountain- 
cocks, etc., that lend a charm to the grounds of 
Muskau; also, the lovely flower-gardens, the 
grottoes and shady walks, and all that can render 
a landscape lovely, and then, imagination will 
fall far short of the enchanting reality. 
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OLE BULL. 


This most celebrated violinist of the day, was 
born at Bergen, in Norway, in 1810. He was 
destined for the church, and commenced his the- 
ological studies at Christiana, in 1828; but he 
soon abandoned them, and went to Cassel, in 
Germany, to’enjoy the advantage of instruction 
in music, for which he had long had a predilec- 
tion, from: the celebrated Spohr. He received 
so little encouragement, that at one time he ac- 
tually gave y chy idea of being a musician, and 
commenced study of the law at Gottingen ; 
but he soon returned to his favorite studies, 
gained considerable eclat by his performance at 
a concert in Minden. A quarrel with another 
artist resulted in a duel, in which his opponent 
was mortally wounded, and he was compelled to 
make his escape to Christiana. After two or 
three years’ study he set out — a@ musical 
tour ugh Norway, Sweden, mmark and 
France. He reached Paris in the midst of the 
cholera season, and, having been robbed of 
everything, even to his violin, he was reduced 
to despair, and attempted to commit suicide by 
leaping into the Seine; but he was fortunately 
rescued, and his wants relieved. He soon after 
gave a concert in Paris, with some success, and 
then set out for Italy. At Bologna he met with 
the most brilliant success, and his fame spread 
throughout Italy. He soon returned to Paris, 
and met with a most enthusiastic reception. His 
reputation was established, and a brilliant career 
was open to him. His journeys through Europe 
were like triumphal progresses, and no one thought of compari 
him to any one but Paganini. In 1843, he visited the Uni 
States, where he fully realized the highest expectations. He 
again visited the United States, in 1851, to purchase a tract of 
land in a Western State, and make arrangements to found a col- 
ony of his countrymen bere.—Musical Biography. 


Fisuine Fisn.—It would seem that the delights of angling 
are not unknown to the fishes thems:lves. Prof. Owen notices 
one species of fish which has attached to the upper jaw an appa- 
ratus for catching its prey, resembling the tackle of an angler. A 
projecting bone acts as the fishing-rod, and from it there depends 
a bright red substance, that serves the purpose of the bait. The 
fish, having its body buried in the sand, projects this apparatus, 
and the smallest fishes that seize hold of the bait are instantly 

into the open mouth —£nglish Paper. 
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JOSEPH MAZZINI. 

This chief of the democratic party in Italy, whose name in 
connection with that of Kossuth, is the watchword of the liberal- 
ists of Europe, was born at Genoa, in 1809, where his father was 
a medical practitioner, and, during the latter years of his life, a 
university professor of his science. He was educated for the 
law at the same university, and resolved to do what he could to 
awaken his fellow-men to political life. He accordingly estab- 
lished the ‘‘ Genoa Indicator,” in which, under the veil of literary 
discussion, he ventured on questions touching the future of Italy. 
The Italian governments, lately troubled by carbonarism, were 
then united in a league against liberal opinions. Mazzini was no 
carbonaro ; he hated secret societies ; but the authorities had de- 
termined to allow him no voice, and his “ Indicator” was sup- 
pressed. He then established the “ Indicator of Livourne,” but 
was not suffered to continue his labors, for before he had finished 
his studies, he was arrested on suspicion of being connected with 
carbonarism ; and, though the judicial functionary before whom 
he was brought declared that nothing was proved against him, he 
was carried off to a fortress at some distance frem the town, and 
was only released in order to be shipped off into exile. Mazzini 
then took up his abode in Marseilles, where he became the foun- 
der of “‘ La Giovine Italia,” and conducted the journal of ‘that 
name, devoted to the cause of the unity and independence of 
Italy, and a republican furm of government. The rule of Louis 


ORANGERY IN THE PARK OF MUSKAU, 


LAKE LUUY, IN THE PARK OF MUSKAU, RUSSIA. 


Philippe did not allow Mazzini to live long in France; and, on 
the application of the Sardinian ambassador, he was ordered to 
quit the French territory. For nearly a year, he succeeded in 
evading the vigilance of the police, during the whole of which 
time he never went out except on two occasions, in disguise ; and 
brought out his journal, which was easily distributed from Mar- 
seilles into Italy. At length he was obliged to fly, and, in 1831, 
found himself in Switzerland. There he organized the expedi- 
tion into Savoy, that failed through Ramorino, to whom the mili- 
tary command was given. Mazzini was arrested, tried by court- 
martial, and sentenced to imprisonment in the fortress of Savone, 
where he was incarcerated for six months, and then released_upon 
promising not to reappear in the Sardinian States. In 1844 he 
established in London a journal called “ Apostolato Populare.” 
For four years, Mazzini was a resident in the British metropolis, 
and supported himself by his 
contributions to the leading pe- 
riodicals and journals. Upon the 
outburst of the French revolu- 
tion of February, 1848, Mazzini 
conceived that Paris was the 
proper centre of action, and he 
went thither. He returned to 
England for a short time, and 
then, Lombardy having risen up 


‘THE FIRGE 


against the Austrians, he repair- 
ed to Milan, where he set up the 
per, “ L’Italia del Popolo.” 
a little political sympathy 
with Charles Albert, and dis- 
trusting him as the liberator of 
Italy, he remained at Milan un- 
til the defeat of the king. When 
the latter abandoned Milan, the 
people wished to make Mazzini 
dictator, and to entrust the de- 
fence of the city to him, but the 
* Austrians were already at the 
, and nothing remained but 
flight. Mazzini took refuge in 
the canton of Ticino, in Bwit- 


zerland, whence he was again expelled. Rome had now declared 
itself a republic, and he was at once elected deputy to the con- 
stituent assembly for the town of Leghorn, where he landed, and 
was received with acclamations. After spending some time in 
Florence, in attempting to effect the fusion of Tuscany and Rome, 
he at length repaired to Rome. From that moment, he became 
the leading spirit of the Roman republic. March 30, 1849, he, 
together with Armelli and Saffi, was appointed a triumvir, and 
received, with his colleagues, the full powers of the young State. 
He immediately set himself to organize an army of 50,000 men, 
cast cannon, and prepared to govern and defend the republic. 
April 26, Gen. Oudinot arrived at Civita Vecchia, with 6000 men, 
and began his march from Civita Vecchia to Rome. Three days 
afterward a proclamation by the triumvirs was issued, providing 
for the security of the peaceable French students at Rome. The 


AT KENLA, IN THE PARK OF MUSKAU,. 


first attack and repulse of the troops of Oudinot took place April 
30th. A few days after, a Neapolitan army of 15,000 men, com- 
manded by the king of Naples in person, invaded the Roman ter- 
ritory, and marched to Albano, ut fifteen miles from Rome. 
On 10th, the second attack and repulse took place. From 
June 34, when Oudinot recommenced his attack, to June 30th, 
when the assembly resolved that the city could defend itself no 
longer, Rome, as all know, was one continued scene of combat, 
fire, ruin, and carnage, which only ceased under the martial law of 
the French. On July 3, 1849, Mazzini left Rome, where his pres- 
ence.could no —_ aid the cause of the nation. Devoted as 
ever to the eause of his country, still hopeful, politic, and indus- 
trious, while in England he busily labored to secure the success 
of the next struggle for his country’s emancipation ; his name, 
with that of his illustrious compeer, Kossuth, stands identified 
with freedom among the nations of Europe.— Men of the Time. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
TO MY MOTHER. 


BY REBECCA BR. PIERCE. 


It is a calm. still night, mother, the winds are hurhed and still, 
The moon’s soft light is beaming bright on yonder sleeping rill; 
But this soft, dreamy hour, mother, no magic may impart, 

To crush the teardrop from mine eye, the shadow from my heart. 


I’m thinking of the hour, mother, I bade ye all farewell, 

How like a shadow on my heart those parting accents fell ; 

And though full many a weary month since that sad hour has passed, 
With its awakening memory the tears fall thick and fast. 


When I took thy partirg hand, mother, I sought to wear a smile, 
Though my heart was full to bursting with its weary load the while; 
And when I lingering turned to view that dear old hon e of years, 

It came but dim and darkly through the mist of blinding tears. 


Say, do you miss me there, mother, at morn or hour of eve? 

Do ye often fondly breathe my name, and for my absence grieve? 
And when thine eye rests thoughtfully upon one vacant chair, 
Then, do you think of me, mother, say, do ye miss me there? 


“4 > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE LOST FOUND. 


A LEGEND OF AUVERGNE. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


Tue delicious landscapes of Auvergne were smiling in the soft 
light of a serene summer morning, before the sun had risen so 
high as to banish the beautiful white mist-wreaths which marked 
the course of the streams and rivulets through the velvet low- 
lands ; or dissipate the light golden haze, which hung, like a lumi- 
nous veil, around the wild summits of the distant mountains. 

The dew still sparkled unexhaled on every blade of grass, on 
the meadows, on every spray and leaflet in the forest; the birds 
were carolling by thousands on every side, the skylark suspended 
at heaven’s gate, the merle and throstle from haunted brake and 
bosky dingle, the sweet sedge warblers from the reedy meadow 
edges, and the wood wrens from the tallest tree-tops, while the 
hoarse cooing of the cushat, and the wild laughing note of the 
green woodpecker from the deep forest glades, blended not inhar- 
moniously with the melodious utterance of the morning songsters. 

In one of the deepest and most remote recesses of that vast 
pine forest, which spread in those days over all the ridges of the 
Mont d’Or and Mont Cantal from beyond Riembearly to Aurillac, 
—on that fine summer morning a strange party was assembled in 
a wild and picturesque encampment. It was a company of that 
mysterious people, whose origin is to this day among the most 
inscrutable of secrets, who then had but recently made their ap- 
pearance in Western Europe, as it is now only that they have be- 
gun to find their way across the broad Atlantic, and to pitch their 
blanket tents in the green lanes of America—the Bohemians, Zin- 
gari, or Maugrabins, as they were then called, as improperly as 
they are now termed Gipsies, under a false impression that they 
are descended from the Copts of Egypt. 

In most of his peculiarities, the Bohemian of the fifteenth cen- 
tury was the same being as the gipsy of the nineteenth—a dweller 
of the tent and a shunner of the city; free as the wind and as 
fickle ; the most irreclaimable of rovers ; impatient of the smallest 
restraint ; neither shepherd nor hunter, much less agriculturist ; 
horse jockey, deer-stealer, poacher, robber ; a dabbler in astrology, 
an adept in palmistry, skillful in metallurgy; equally faithful to 
his own tribe and false to the house-dwellers, the most incorrup- 
tible, and the most corrupt of men, whose women have but one 
virtue—chastity, which nothing can debauch. He is now, as he 
was then, a wanderer, and a vagabond; the veritable Ishmaelite, 
whose hand is against all men, and the band of all men against 
him. The terror of the peasantry, the enemy of game-keepers, 
the desolator of hen-roosts, the persecuted of magistrates, the 
vagrant and hereditary outlaw he was in those dignified by super- 
stitious terror and fanatical bigotry, entitling him to the crueflest 
pursuit of church as well as state, as a pagan, a child-murderer, a 
devil-worshipper, a worse than Manichean. But he was not in 
those days so entirely lost and imbruted in appearance, as he is 
now, after centuries of every degradation except that of slavery. 
Whatever the history of their tribe and its exodus, and whence- 
soever they were derived, the evidences of their oriental origin 
were most distinct, the traditions of their race more recent and 
fresher in their own memories, their usages more eastern, and 
their dress, their aspect, their customs still indicating visibly the 
unforgotten period when they were yet a people with a home 
and country, all trace of which has now passed away, with the 
exception of their ubiquitous language, identical in the gorges of 
the Pyrenees, the frozen plains of Siberia, the steppes of Tartary, 
and the wilds ef the western hemisphere. 

The Bohemians of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries wore 
the turban, the caftan, and the scimetar and yataghan of the East- 
ern world. Their chiefs or dukes, as they were designated by 
their tribesmen, who treated them with the mo t abject deference 
and veneration, were often clad magnificently in garments of silk 
and velvet, with ornaments of gold, and even jewels of rare price, 
though, sooth to say, their cleanliness and nicety travelled not 
apace with their tawdry fine. 

Instead of being as now wagon-borne with asses, mules, or 
sorry stolen jades dragging their crazy vehicles at a foot’s pace, 
they were a nation of equestrians, possessing a peculiar breed of 
smell, fleet, wonderfully hardy and very high bred horses, the 
slender limbs, long pasterns, and fine heads of which clearly re- 
vealed their descent from the barbs of the desert. 


In a steep, craggy pass in the Mont d’Or, near the limit which 
divides the pine forest from the treeless rock, barred at the upper 
end by a precipitous cliff, from the base of which burst out, as is 
not unusual in limestone countries, a strong rivulet which rushed 
impetuously down the ravine, which its waters had probably cre- 
ated, were grouped irregularly among the gorse and browm along 
the banks, a dozen or more of the low tents of the persecuted race, 
with a bright wood fire blazing on a level spot in the centre, and 
a huge caldron suspended over it from the immemorial gipsy 
tripod. 

Part of the carcass of a deer was suspended from one of the 
pine-trees, a noble wild boar was giving employment to the dex- 
terous butchery of a hantiscme, bright-skinned youth of some 
twenty years, while two or three smaller urchins were coming up 
towards the fire, with several strings of brilliant-spotted trout, 
which they had just snared in the pools of the mountain stream. 


Thirty or forty of the wild-looking, slight-limbed horses, which 
have been mentioned, were standing or lying about in picturesque 
groups among the tents under the shadow of the trees, some pas- 
turing on the short mountain greensward, but all seeming to 
watch their owners with a sagacity more resembling the instinct 
of dogs than that of theirown race. Several women were em- 
ployed in culinary operations about the fire, and about a dozen 
powerful men were lounging about ata short distance, waiting 
apparently for their morning meal. There was, however, an un- 
usual degree of silence and gravity about the Bohemian encamp- 
ment, and it would not have required peculiar sagacity in an ob- 
server to discover that something was in process among the tents 
other than customary or common. 

Three or four of the little horses stood saddled and bridled, 
with high-peaked Turkish and shoul stirrups, and long Moorish 
curbs, under the guardianship of an impish-looking boy, not far 
from the largest tent of the encampment, about which there was 
going on a sort of silent and subdued bustle, indicative of some 
serious event passing within. On the summit of the craggy pin- 
nacle, overlooking the whole scene, and commanding a view of the 
surrounding landscape for leagues in distance, sat, motionless as 
an eagle on its eyrie, and scanning all within the horizon with 
something nbt far inferior tothat bird’s pervading vision, a gipsy 
boy dressed not undesignedly in clothes so similar in hue to the 
gray stone, that it would have been a quick eye that should detect 
his presence even within clear eyeshot. 


Suddenly the watcher uttered the alarm cry of the gray goss- 
hawk, several of which birds frequented the rocks, and in a mo- 
ment the encampment was on the alert, but not, it would seem, 
alarmed ; and a moment afterward a youth entered its precincts, 
coming up the gorge of the stream, his whole appearance, and the 
dust and sweat with which his dress was covered, showing the 
speed at which he had journeyed, as clearly as the materials of 
dress showed him to be a man of some importance among his 
people. 

“ How fares it with Duke Haran?” he asked, in the Romane 
tongue, of the first man he encountered. 

“The angel of death abides his time,” was the answer, “and 
will not be prevented. But Haran is not ready. His work is not 
ended; and till it shall be accomplished, his will is too strong 
within me, and he may not pass away. Hasten, son of the wise 
one, he awaits thee.” 

The young man bowed his head, and passing on in silence, en- 
tered the large tent with an air of grave anxiety. 

The scene within was striking at the farther end of the low can- 
vass tent. Propped up as if on a couch by a pile of saddle-cloths 
and housings, there reclined a man whose years had far exceeded 
the allotted threescore and ten of the psalmist, but whose life was 
ebbing away, it was clear to see, not by the agency of natural 
causes, but bloodily by violence. 

His fine oriental features, though their clear copper hue was 
altered to a livid greenish tint, retained all their intellect and ani- 
mation, and his eye was still clear as the eaglet’s. He had a white 
turban on his head, with precious rings in his ears, and a gold 
chain, to which hung an amulet about his neck ; but his chest was 
swathed about with gory bandages, from among which protruded 
the shaft of a broken javelin, the head of the weapon buried deep 
between his ribs, and not to be removed éxcept at the expense of 
life. 

Three or four elders of the tribe sat around grave and silent, 
all showing by the presence of recent wounds that they had been 
engaged in some late affray; and one youth, younger than the 
new comer, whose face buried in his hands, and his frame shiver- 
ing convulsively, showed the depth of his sufferings. One very 
aged woman, half withdrawn in the shadow of the tent, hung over 
the dying chief, motionless, speechless, giving no sign of grief, but 
gazing on his unmoved agonies with a set, yearning, fascinated 
stare, more frightful than the wildest sorrow; and two girls, onea 
slender, dark-haired, fawn-eyed gipsy, the other, a lovely, fair- 
haired, blue-eyed European child, wondrously beautiful, and show- 
ing both in form and feature every sign of the noblest Norman 
race, crouched on a carpet near the old man’s feet, the former 
sobbing convulsively but silently, as forbidden to manifest her 
grief, the latter gazing on the scene with a rapt expression of 
horror and bewilderment, as if she were under the influence of 
some spell heavier than the mere presence of death, on her pale, 
girlish features. The old man’s eye flashed as the youth entered, 
and spoke in a clear voice to his son. 

“It is well,” he said, as if reading his errand in his features. 
“She will come ?” 

“ She will come,” replied the young man, “but with men-at- 
arms. As ever, the house-dwellers hatch treason against us. 
Their swords will drink our blood, and their nooses choke us like 
dogs, when they shall have recovered the hawthorn-blossom.” 


“When did the spirit of prophecy overshadow you *” asked the 
old man, gravely ; “or is it not rather the spirit of self-contidence, 
and outre cuidance, and presumption? It is obedience I need of 
the sons of my loins, not counsel, nor the tidings of what shall be 
—that is present to me as the past. When will she come ?” 

“She set forth on the instant she received your token, tarrying 
only until they could make her palfrey ready, and get a dozen 
spearmen into the saddle. She will be here when the sun reaches 
the zenith.” 

“Tt is enough. Let my people strike their tents, and pack 
them on the horses and begone. Lead them over the rocks where 
there is no soil to show a footprint, till you come to the stream 
below the waterfall. Follow the channel to the great cavern, and 
there lie hid three days, lighting no fire, nor stirring save at night. 
The third night there will be no moon; then up and away, jour- 
neying at the mirk-hour only, till you come to the great stones of 
Karnak, in the land they call Brittany. There read the stars well, 
and they will tell you truly. Remember the rule, hold to the 
faith, doubt not the destiny of our tribe; follow the star; look 
to the cast; believe, be strong. Fear nothing. Trust not the 
house-dwellers, forgive no injury, forget no wrong. Where force 
fails let fraud win. Sons of the star gleam, children of the mist, 
tribes of the tent, forward and fare ye well! This night, Haran 
shall be your duke no longer, but Terek, son of Haran, son of 
Algemath, son of the old kings. Let him take his sister Lena to 
his wife, and sit in my place at the fire, and lead my people in the 
fray. Terek, Lena, my people, do you hear me?” 

“ And obey,” replied all the tribesmen, who were assembled in 
the tent, and the aged woman, and the young gipsy girl, and the 
youth who had last entered; and that said, without offering to 
dispute the least particular of his wish, one of the older men went 
out and gave directions for instant departure. Within fifteen 
minutes it was announced that all was ready. 

“ Forward then, and farewell,” said the old man, firmly. “ But 
first your hands, my children all.” And one by one, from the 
highest to the lowest, each of the tribe, male and female, clasped 
his hand, and bade him farewell, and departed from the tent, 
leaving him with the aged woman only, the two youths his sons, 
the gipsy girl, and the fair-skinned child. 

“Terek and Lena, kiss me.” And as they did so, he placed 
the chain and amulet about the neck of the young man, thereby 
delegating to him his authority and rank. Then kissing the other 
youth on the brow, he dismissed them also, bidding them take 
the hawthorn blossom’with them for a while, and remained 
alone with his aged consort. 

What passed between no eye ever witnessed, no tongue ever 
told; but in ten minutes she, too, left the tent perfectly tranquil 
and unmoved. The white girl was briefly and sternly commanded 
to re-enter the tent of the dying man—a command which she ap- 
peared too well used to the Bohemian usages to dispute. And in 
less time than it takes to relate it, every tent was struck, every 
article removed, and the tribe had passed away, without leaving 
so much as a vestige to show whither they were gone. 

Only the dying man lay painfully breathing in the tent, with 
the territied child weeping by his side, and the wild boy sat mo- 
tionless on his crag seeing all things, unseen by any eye. In less 
than an hour after the gipsies had departed, the trampling of 
horses sounded up the glen, and the clash of armor and the sound 
of voices. A brief pause, and then the canvass was drawn away 
from the tent door, and a tall, fair, very pale, very sad-looking, 
very noble lady entered, accompanied by two gentlemen—one an 
old, gray-haired seneschal, the other a young esquire, fully 
equipped in bright steel harness. 

One glance at that white lady, at that fair child, sufficed to 
show the relationship; and, at once the mother, by aid of fond, 
long-cherished memory, the child unaided, save by the instinct of 
nature, sprang each into the other’s arms. 

My child!” 

“My mama!” 

The old man looked on with a grim smile, half-sarcastic, half- 
repentant. 

“Lady de Chateauguyon, the time has come, the doom is de- 
creed. Haran, the son of Algemath, has kept his word plighted 
to the dead; even to Enguerrand de Chateauguyon—that he 
would keep his daughter innocent and safe in the tents of his peo- 
ple until the doom of her race should be decreed, and the enemy, 
who was then in her house of life, harmless. Lo, it is done! 
The bad lord of Roche d’Or is as harmless as the dead; as still 
as the eternity to which I am going. Lady of Chateauguyon 
take your child, for I am weary of the world, and fain would be, 
what I shall be, or ere the sun reach the zenith—nothing !”” 

The lady’s tears, the lady’s thanks, the lady’s prayers that he 
would suffer her to tend his dying moments, that he would receive 
spiritual aid, provoked only that fiendish smile. 

“Thank me not—the thanks of your race to mine are curses. 
I repent me of but one deed in my life—that I once did good to 
your race unrequited ; for the rest, get you gone. Leave me alone 
to die. There is no heaven, no Creator, no hereafter. Only the 
stars—and one day they, too, will be nothing !” 

His terrible enunciation of his awful creed drove them in terror 
from his deathbed; but a mother’s blessing for a restored and 
rescued child went up to the Throne of Grace, and a mother’s 
prayer, “Pardon him, Lord, lie knoweth not what he doeth !’”’ 
May we not trust that the good deed done effaced the hopeless- 
ness, the grim despair, the absence of that faith which saveth, but 
which no man had ever spoken to that ignorant and hopeless un- 
believer! May we not trast that on the last, dread day the Lost 
may be Found once more, in Haran, the Bohemian! 


Our t is not less at the f fi 
pa ans’ mercy of fortune than our prop- 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
A PRAYER. 


BY CAREY. 


Forgive me, God, forgive thy child, I pray, 
And if I sin, thy holy spirit move 

My heart to better moods—I cannot say 
Disjoin my human heart from human love. 


If in the rainy woods a traveller sees, 

Through some black gap, a splendor sweet and white, 
Bhining between the wild rough-rinded trees, 

His steps turn thither. Through the infinite 


Of darkness that would else be, as we pass 
From silence into silence, round our way, 
Love shineth #0. Doth not the mower stay 
Ilis scythe, if that a bird be in the grass? 


If God be love, then love is likest God, 

And our low natures the divineness mock, 
If, when we hear the blest, “arise and walk,” 
We turn our faces back against the sod. 


The plowman tired among the furrowed corn, 
Leans on the ox’s shoulder— done with play, 
Childhood among the daisies drops away 

Into the lap of sleep, and dreams till morn. 


It is as when angels had their birth, 

The one with heaviest glory on its wings, 
Dropt from its proper sphere into our earth, 
Where piteous of our mortal needs, it sings— 


Sings sweeter poems than the winds do make 
Among the apple boughs at middle May— 
Blessed forever, if at times I take 

Their beauty round my heart, forgive, I pray. 


+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. ] 


TWO PORTRAITS OF WEDDED LIFE. 


BY MRS. BE. WELLMONT. 


Ametia Jonnson and Amanda Williams were married the 
same year. The former was but the graduate of a boarding 
school, who was engaged at fifteen to Mr. Bender, who fell in 
love with her beauty, and never seemed to think but the interior 
charms were correspondent to the outward ones. The other 
young lady (Miss Williams) was abott her age; that is, just 
turned of eighteen, a fine domesticated girl, who had been taught 
that to become a wife was assuming a responsibility, and to con- 
duct a family well was a rare but imperative duty. Both these 
young ladies, as it regarded physical temperament, were slender. 
Amelia seemed to call for sympathy, and desire to be petted on 
account ot her weaknesses ; while Amanda strove to conceal her 
pulmonary tendencies, and by vigorous efforts give a conclusive 
proof that she had warded them off. These two young ladies 
may be regarded as the types of many others, and in order to 
show the effects which may result from two kinds of management 
with husbands, we submit the statements of both ; premising that 
many@young ladies may be benefited, should they see a personal 
reflection in either. 

Amelia Johnson was always petted by her lover, and of course 
she expected to be by her husband. She fancied it was the priv- 
ilege of womanhood to be weak and helpless, to be ignorant of 
household labor, to be always a little sick ;—to live on attentions, 
and to exact the same services which had been shown her pre- 
vious to her marriage. She corresponded with Amanda, that is, 
she wrote a letter when she felt in the best trim, was uninterrupted 
by company, was tired of reading, lounging, and fancy work ; and 
we are permitted to insert one, as entirely characteristic of her 
ideas of a new wife in her new home. 


“Dear Amanpa :—I am delicate and frail as an aspen leaf. I 
have scarcely stepped my foot out of doors since my marriage. I 
suppose if I had your resolution, I should walk every day, and 
possibly feel all the better for it ; but, Amelia, there is a great deal 
in beginning right with a husband, as older people have informed 
me. Should I bustle about the house and superintend my do- 
mestic affairs as some ladies do, Mr, Bender would soon conclude 
that I was perfectly well, and perchance withdraw some of those 
minute attentions which I am determined to exact. It always 
seems to me to savor of vulgarity to face all sorts of weather, 
and endure all sorts of hardship, so I gm resolved never to en- 
counter the charge. I believe those men think just as well of 
their wives if they do not meddle with the rough task-work of 
domestic life, and for it I have no taste whatever. 

“ My kitchen is generally in a perfect hubbub—I hate servants, 
but what can I do without them? My taste would be to secure 
elegant lodgings at some fine hotel, but Mr. Bender has something 
of the bachelor about him, and above all things desires a home— 
consequently I am doomed to keep in the house but not able to 
feel that I am housekeeping. 

“ But-I grow languid and tired when my hasband is absent. I 
have been trying to amuse myself to-day with learning a new 
kind of crotchet stitch, which I can apply to purses, and possibly 
to reticules—of course it is of no conceivable use, only as it em- 
ploys my time. Yet I shall not do much finger-work, it tires me 
prodigiously, so I know I am very delicate. 

‘But there is a strange inconsistency that always did cleave to 
me. I can endure any amount of fatigue in the way of balls and 
parties, yes, and exposure too—I never take cold when in full 
dress, that is, with bare arms and open neck. I never feel tired 
after dancing till morning, and the temperature of rooms does 
not affect me in the least. Nothing ever hurts me that I eat at 


these gay places—I can swallow ices and blanc mange, and chick- 
en salad, and tiny wings of chickens, and jellies—yes, and cham- 
pagne, yet it does not harm me a particle. Sometimes Mr. Ben- 
der declares I can eat twice as much supper as he does, and that 
I can outdance him a dozen times. Indeed I can wear out a pair 
of satin shoes any evening, for he compares me to a spinning 
wheel in a cotton factory. But if it were not for these nightly 
entertainments, what would life be worth to me? I am so terribly 
nervous when deprived of these amusements, that I am always 
under the doctor’s care, and all my friends are half frightened 
to death about me. I cannot tell what makes me so woe-begone 
when the excitement is over, but I declare I do not rally until the 
next party. I cannot talk, sing or touch anything, all noises 
trouble me, and I generally recline at full length on a sofa, and 
endure what I cannot enjoy. 

“ Mr. Bender is however devoted to me—I wish I could make 
him a better wife ; he needs an energetic person, not unlike your- 
self, Amanda. Pray write me how you have commenced with 
your prize? Say whether you are bundled in shawls all day, feel- 
ing chilly and uneasy ; how late you stay at balls, and how often 
you frequent them ; whether your musicians drop to sleep with 
fatigue, and whether any new waltzes are introduced in your 
circles 

“ Think you I shall always be such a fragile plant, fit only for 
a hot-house, and yet continue to be the idol of my loving hus- 
band? How is it? If he should chance to grow unsentimental, 
what would become of your dear old chum, 

“ AMELIA BenpER ?” 


Amanda Williams, now Mrs. John Newman, had not so con- 
ceived of a model wife. She felt that men need, in a world like 
ours, women for their companions who have good common sense 
and everyday knowledge ; who can control affairs ; manage well, 
and are prepared to live in houses and not in books alone, and she 
thus replied to her friend. 


“My pear Ame ta :—I have just read your letter, and as you 
ask of me some replies to your questions, I will not leave my 
place until I answer them. 

“ My dear girl, in what sort of a world do you feel you are 
living A mere complaining, selfish being, dependent upon oth- 
ers, a@ burden to yourself, without any dignified or useful employ- 
ment? I must be plain with you, and although I arrogate no su- 
perior tact in myself, yet I do trust a responsibility underlies my 
performance of common duties. In.the early period of our girl- 
hood we may be pardoned for seeming romantic, and acting the 
part of little pets; but these actions become very blameable, 
when we enter upon conjugal life. I suppose you have married 
a man of intelligence, and if so, he must secretly deplore his 
choice; think as you will of it, the best of husbands tire of in- 
efficient wives. Waxen dolls are made for baby houses and for 
children to be amused with, but exemplary wives have a part 
to act—a very important part—in promoting their husbands’ 
happiness. 

“Tt is said to be an Irish proverb, that ‘a man must ask per- 
mission of his wife if he may be rich.” Do we not promise to 
be mutual helpers in our marriage vows? Now it is in a small 
way—in little things, that a wife discharges her duties. Itis a 
small matter to others whether I daily overlook my dontestic af- 
fairs; but it is a very important consideration to my immediate 
family. My neighbor may neither know nor care whether my 
dinner is under-done or over-done, but I ought to have a pride in 


| so adjusting the previous arrangements that nothing shall inter- 


fere with such a result as will prove satisfactory to all parties. 

“T therefore freely tell you, Amelia, that, instead of puzzling 
my brain about a new stitch in ‘crotchet work,’ I am generally 
employed in removing some crotchets out of the way, which do 
not always come under the head of fancy work. If I have an 
improvident, wasteful servant, I ought to know it—if an orderly, 
neat and skillful one, I surely ought to know it, to prize her the 
more. If my husband is only able to live frugally, while my 
neighbors call him rich, although I know it is a doubtfnl fact, 
yet I am not obliged to proclaim all my knowledge, but I ought 
to lend my best services that he be not disheartened by my neg- 
lectful manner. 

“You inquire of me respecting ‘balls and parties, dress, etc.’ 
I have given up attending all public parties. As to dress, it is to 
me of secondary importance, but I never expose myself in the 
manner you describe—why, what has silly fashion made of you? 
An invalid, yet dressed at evening as the hardiest constitution 
could not endure a month with impunity. Shame on such folly— 
to be twirling about in the mazy dance, or whirling like a top in 
a waltz till morning, and then eating confectionary, and changing 
into the poor, delicate creature that to-morrow’s breeze may play 
too heavily upon. Amelia, begin a new life. Do not tell me you 
cannot—the energy expended in your fashionable routes carried 
systematically into domestic life, would so arouse your dor- 
mant energies, that you would be diverted from forever brooding 
over yourself. 

“ A great many of our illnesses are aggravated by our treat- 
ment of them—I speak from experience—should I yield to a lan- 
guid feeling which often oppresses me, and sit in my casy chair, 
and grow to-morrow more languid still, until my inactivity, by 
being carefully nursed, should make me a physician’s patient, very 
possibly I should. receive a prescription that I needed change, 
and perhaps I should be sent to séme more invigorating climate, 
or @ water cure—thus compelling my husband to quit his business 
and accompany me, or suffer much anxiety in my absence on my 
account. Now my method is to resist such decline by energetic 


action, and especially by keeping a wholesome occupation for my 


mind as well as my body—for herein lies the great secret of hap- 
piness. I therefore have my time so adjusted as to attend to 
every duty in its proper place, and so I am never hurried unless 
I omit some hour’s labor which comes crowding into the next. I 
have little difficulty in housekeeping. Mr. Newman calls our 
home a perfect Eden, but I always remember that Eve must be 
faithful, and not touch the forbidden fruit, which I conceive to 
be the tempting but delusive pleasures of fashionable society 
where one iraperils the health. I have written plainly, my dear 
friend, for I am sensible you are pursuing a wrong course and are 
not happy in it—return to home duties, and even to home trials, 
if you would meet the responsibilities of a good wife. 
“Truly, AmanpDa Newman.” 


We have now glanced into the characters of our two young 
wives—let us, before we part, look into their homes. 

Mrs. Bender has just perused her friend’s wholesome letter— 
she is weeping over her sharp rebukes; but then “she is so dif- 
ferently constituted from Amanda that she never could enter up- 
on the battle of life.” “It may do for one who has been early 
disciplined to meet such obligations, but the exposure in a cold 
house of superintending various duties would undermine her con- 
stitution at once—but, and besides, her husband does not desire 
her to make such a domestic woman.” But—what made Mr. 
Bender sigh, as he read that good advice to his wife? What 
made him say peevishly but yesterday, he wished he could invite 
a friend to dine occasionally without mortification? Why did 
the domestics come to him for the supply of their wants¢ What 
made him tired of evening balls and soirees, and nightly entertain- 
ments? Why were there no smiles but when company was pres- 
ent? Why was housekeeping not more as he conceived it would 
be, before marriage? I do not shrink from telling you it was be- 
cause he had married for beauty and for nothing else. And now 
there was a sallow expression, a heavy eye, a faltering step, a 
lackadaisical air, and it did not look beautiful any longer. He 
could bear real sickness—real invalidism would have moved his 
tenderest compassion—but a wife who had no interest in his 
affairs, no companionship for his leisure hours, what was she ? 


No wonder Mr. Bender told bachelor Prim, ‘“ Never get mar- 
ried, Prim—I tell you “confidentially, my good fellow ;—never get 
married.” 

But do you see a facetious, bright-eyed, quick-paced fellow 
trotting down yonder street, who has a sunny-faced but not ro- 
bust lady leaning upon his arm? That is Newman and his wife, 
taking their morning walk. They meet a solitary bachelor who 
is walking for exercise—an old friend. ‘Go home with us to 
breakfast,” both simultaneously repeat, and so they continue their 
walk, and the cheerful glow imparts a healthful appetite, and 
they return to sit down to just such a breakfast as sensible people 
always enjoy, and the solitary man says, “ Newman, I would 
give all the world to be in possession of such a home as yours.” 
And yet no effort was made—everything went on as usual, and it 
was the very easy naturalness, which imparted the charm. The 
bachelor thought of it all day—he tried to solve the secret of his 
feeling so much at home—he wondered everybody’s house was 
not so arranged, and finally it occurred to him that if everybody 
married such a sensible, discreet woman as his friend, there 
would be no bachelors groping through this world ; for model 
wives make model homes. Besides, Newman spoke differently 
from Bender. “I advise you, my old friend,” said the former, 
“to marry—but get a wife that cannot be strung into a song, nor 
set to music, nor the frame-work embroidered with tinsel—but one 
who scorns to be fascinated by a spendthrift, a rake, or a fool ;”” 
and the old bachelor is really looking earnestly to find such 
an one. 


» 


THE TRUE GENTLEMAN. 


Forbearing the use of power is a sure attribute of a true gen- 
tleman—indeed, we may say that power, moral, social or politi- 
eal, is one of the touchstones of genuine gentlemanship. The 
power of the husband over the wife, which includes the impunity 
with which he may be unkind to her; the father over his children, 
the teacher over his pupils, the old over the young, and the young 
over the aged, the strong over the weak, the officer over his men, 
the master of a vessel over his hands, the magistrate over the citi- 
zen, the employer over the employed, the rich over the poor, the 
educated over the unlettered, the experienced over the confiding, 
the keeper of a secret over whom it touches, the gifted over the 
ordinary man—the forbearing use of all this power or authority, 
or a total abstinence from it, where the case admits it, will show 
the gentleman in a plain light. Every traveller knows at once 
whether a gentlemanly or rude officer is searching his trunk. But 
the use of power not only forms a touchstone ; even the manner 
in which an individual enjoys certain advantages over others is a 
test. No gentleman can boast of the delights of superior health 
in the presence of a languid patient, or speak of good luck with- 
in hearing of a man bent by habitual misfortune. Let & man who 
happily enjoys the advantages of a pure and honest life, speak of 
it to a fallen, criminal fellow-being, and you will soon see wheth- 
er he be a gentleman or not. The gentleman does not needlessly 
remind an offender of a wrong he may have committed against 
him ; he can not only forgive—he can forget; and he strives for 
that nobleness of character which imparts sufficient strength to 
let the past be truly the past. He will never use the power which 
the knowledge of an offence, a false step, or an unfortunate expo- 
sure of weakness gives him, merely to enjoy the power of humil- 
iating his neighbor. A true man of honor feels humbled himself 
when he cannot help humbling others.—Louisville Journal. 


+ 


Exrroy.—“ The longer I live,” says a great writer, “the more 
certain I am that the great difference between men, the great and 
the insignificant, is energy—invincible determination—an honest 
purpose once fixed, and then death or victory, That quality will 
do anything that can be done in the world ; and no talents, no cir- 
cumstances, no opportunity, will make a two-legged creature a 
man without it.” 
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THE GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 

The view we have given above of this 
celebrated promontory, is from the east. 
It is situated in the county of Antrim, 
Ireland, on the north coast, 120 miles 
north of Dublin. It has been leng an 
object of great curiosity, and many de- 
scriptions have been written of it » 
travellers, who have graphically deline- 
ated its prominent points of interest. 
This singular formation consists of many 
hundred thousands of columns, compos- 
ed of a hard black rock, rising perpen- 
dicularly from 200 to 400 feet above the 
water’s edge. The columns, or basaltes, 
are generally pentagonal, or have five 
sides, and are so closely attached to each 
other, that, though perfectly distinct from 
top to bottom, scarcely anything can be 
introduced between them. This extra- 
ordinary disposition of the rocks contin- 
ues below the watcr’s edge; it also ob- 
tains, in a small degree, on the opposite 
shore in Scotland. The columns are not 
each of one solid stone, in an upright 

ition, but composed of several short 
engths, exactly joined, not with flat sur- 
faces, but articulated into each other, as 
a ball in a socket, one end of the joint 
having a cavity of three or four inches 
deep, into which the convex end of the 
opposite joint is exactly fitted. This is 
not visible till the st are disjointed 
The Giant’s Causeway is accounted the 


greatest natural curiosity in Ireland, and 


one of the most remarkable of the kind 
in the world. 


THE PHOCA, OR SEAL. 

The animal here represented belongs 
to the common species, which travellers, 
ancient as well as modern, have describ- 
ed so often, under the names of “sea 
calf,” “ sea dog,” “ sea wolf,” etc. They 
are found in immense numbers in al! the 
northern seas of the globe. On many 
pam of the Scottish coast, seal-hunting 

a favorite amusement. The young 
are taken by stretching nets across the 
narrow straits which they frequent ; but 
the older or stronger animals are shot or 
knocked down with clubs when they at- 
tempt to scramble into the sea, as a blow 
on the nose instantly des them. 
The fore feet of the are used as 
fins, and the two hind feet almost as the 
tail of a fish to assist and direct its 
course. On land the movements of this 
animal are very clamsy ; it shuffles alon 
by means of its fore feet—or rather pad- 
dics and drays its hind feet after it. 
This seal, when taken young, is easily 


tamed. Edmonston gives an amusin 
account of a seal, named “ Finna,” whic 
he kept for about six months. “ We had 
her carried down daily in a hand-barrew 
to the sea-side, where an old excavation, 
roomy an ee or her recreation am 
our cheoreation: After sporting and div- 
ing for some time, she would come on 
shore, and seemed perfectly to under- 
stand the use of the w. Often she 
tried to waddle from the house to the 
water, or from the latter to her apart- 
ment; but, finding this fatiguing, and 
seeing preparations by her chairman, 
she would of her own accord mount the 
palaquin, and thus be carried as compos- 
edty as any Hindoo princess.” This in- 
teresting animal, after being in the house 
for about six months, at last was decoy- 
ed away by some wild seals, and did not 
return again. A young seal was tamed 
by the guard of a small island in the 
rith of Firth, above Edinburgh. It 
seemed to consider itself one of the par- 
, Would accompany their boat across 
e water, and when the vessel was made 


fast, it used to take its station inside and 
watch till the owner returned. It had 
the a manners of a water-dog, and 
would snatch a stick from its master’s 
hand, dash into the sea with it, where it 
would toss and tamble about, sometimes 
approaching close to the shore, and 
swimming off again when its master at- 
fempted to grasp the stick ; but it invari- 
ably brought back whatever it had tuken. 
It would also bring fish out of the water 
and give them to its owners. The length 
of the common seal is about four or five 
feet, and its weight often two handred 
and twenty-five pounds. When surpris- 
ed, while basking on the shore, it seram- 
bles off towards the water; but if inter- 
cepted, dashes at its antagonist, oversets 
him if possible, and makes its escape as 
fast as it can.- The uvose of the seal is 
not v prominent; the upper lip is 
i with mustachios. 

he ears are scarcely distinguishable, 
and the jaws are armed with three kinds 
of teeth, canine, incisors and molars. 
The seal, though amphibious, lives es- 
sentially in the water, and only occa- 
sionally lands, sometimes to deposit its 


‘et young,and sometimes for the purpose of 


rest. But then its movements are ex- 
cessively laborious, and it drags itself 
along with great difficulty. It is, on the 


- other hand, a splendid swimmer, and 


though it may stay long on shore without 
inconvenience, it still prefers the water. 
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VALLEY FORGE. 


Above we give a representation 
of Valley Forge, including a view 
of Gen. Washington’s Head Quar- 
ters during the Revolution. Every 
inch of ground about Valley Forge 
is sacred to the cause of libert 
and patriotic suffering. There 
not a heart in America—there is 
not a lover of liberal institutions 
anywhere—that will not swell with 
mingled awe and admiration, as 
he contemplates the scenes and 
incidents with which this region is 
identified. Here was concentrated, 
in the darkest hour of the Revola- 
tion, the sole reliance of freedom 
against oppression ; here were cen- 
tered our hopes and our fears— 
here were quartered, amid the 
snows and blasts of a severe win- 
ter, without clothing, and almost 
without food, sick, famished, bare- 
footed and dying, Washington and 
his army. Valley Forge derives 
its name from a forge which stood 
near the mouth of Vulley Creek, 
some time previous to the Revolu- 
tion. The grounds occupied by 
the largest portion of the encamp- 
ment comprised both sides of the 
hill, southeast of the stream. The 
name of this hill is Mount Pleas- 
ant, and of that on the other side 
ot the stream, Mount Misery. 
These terms were given by Wil- 
liam Penn, who, on one occasion, 
lost his way on the latter bill, and 
having regained it on the former, 
bestowed the names accordingly. 


Several extensive redoubts and 
breast-works were thrown up at 
sundry places, some of which on 
the south-eastern side of the hill 
are yet distinctly visible. These 
works consist large embank- 
ments of earth arranged one after 


the other along the slope of the 
hill, so that, in case of attack, the 
men could remain behind them 
secure from the fire of the enemy. 
These breastworks, moreover, 
were surrounded with deep ditches, 
thus rendering the approach of 
the enemy hazardous amidst the 
fire of the soldiers within the re- 
doubts. The redoubts now lie in 
a deep forest, but their outlines, 
as well as the former sites of the 
miserable huts of the soldiers, are 
still distinctly visible. ‘The head- 
quarters*of General Washington 
were in a small stone house which 
stands near the railroad, and from 
which a good view of it is afforded. 
A slight addition has recently been 
made to the back buildings, which 
originally consisted only of a 
small kitchen erected by Wash- 
ington himself. The room occu- 
pied v the had a secret 
closet, in which he kept his official 
In other respects, the 

is quite small, and without 
interest. Washington moved his 
army to this romantic spot soon 
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VALLEY FORGE, AND VIEW OF GENERAL WASHINGTON’S HEAD-QUARTERS. 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE, OMNIBUS D POT, AND PART OF DOCK STREET. 


after the battle of Germantown. 
He had previously been following 
the British in their movements 
along the Schuylkill, and finally 
attacked them at that place. It 
was after this engagement, there- 
fore, that he took up his winter 
quarters in this place—a step 
which was dictated by the best 
motives of Berne and the pub- 
lic good. The building on the ex- 
treme left of the picture is the one 
we have been describing, and is a 
faithful picture of the original. 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE. 


The Merchant’s Exchange, a 
view of which is here given, is a 
fine building fronting on Walnut, 
Dock and Third Streets, Phila- 
delphia. It is constructed of Penn- 
sylvania marble, after a design of 
W. Strickland, Esq. It forms a 

arallelogram—the eastern front 

ing circular, embellished with a 
portico recessed, supported by Co- 
rinthian columns, standing on a 
basement, which, being richly or- 
namented, gives a stately air to 
the edifice as viewed from Dock 
Street. The lower story is occu- 
ae by the post-office, and several 
nsurance offices. The Merchant’s 
Reading Room, in the splendid ro- 
tunda on the second story, is orna- 
mented with fresco designs, and 
the floor is inlaid in mosaic work. 
The north and south sides are the 
most enlivening spots in the city. 
It is here that all the various lines 
of omnibuses centre, arriving and 


departing every moment. Phila- 
delphia is noted for many other 
beautiful edifices, erected for the 
purposes of commerce and finance, 
among which may be reckoned the 
custom house, on Chestnut, be- 
tween Fourth and Fifth Streets, 


built originally for the United 


States bank. It is of the Grecian 
Doric order, after the pattern of 
the Parthenon at Athens, with the 
omission of the colonnades upon 
the sides. Its portico has eight 
marble columns four and a half 
feet in diameter. The width of 
the edifice is eighty-seven feet, and 
its depth one hundred and sixty- 
one feet. The room in the centre, 
for the transaction of bus‘ness, is 
eighty-one feet long by forty-eight 
wide, richly decorated with beau- 
tifal Ionic columns. This build- 
ing was commenced in 1819, and 
completed in 1824, at a cost. of 
about $500,000. Some of the bafiks 
in Philadelphia are provided with 
costly and beautiful edifices. The 
Pennsylvania Bank is of white 
marble, a fine specimen of Grecian 
architecture, having a portico on 
each front, with six Ionic columns. 
It stands in an enclosure, sur- 
younded by an iron railing, and 
beautifolly ornamented with trees 
and shrubbery. 
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MALCOLM AND ME. 


BY LYDIA M. TENNEY. 


By a shady old brook, on # long summer day, 

Through the cloud and the shadow, in fancy I stray— 
(While the hush of the noon maketh solitude there, 
Save when the church clock chimes the note on the air), 
And once more, in the waters reflected, I see 

Two happy young forms—brother Malcolm and me. 


There’s the eame old fiat stone at the bend of the brook, 
Where, tired with rambling, our luncheon we took, — 
And the gnarled old willow, so sober and dark, 

Bears our names, by his jack-knife cut deep in the bark. 
0, the trout in the clear stream, the birds on the tree, 
Were less happy and careless than Malcolm and me. 


When the trees made long shadows on valley and hill, 
How often we've stole down the lane to the mill— 
While the deepening twilight cast o’er us its spell— 
And begged the old miller s story to teil. 

80, with kisses for each, and a seat on his knee, 

He recounted old legends to Malcolm and me. 


In the calm Sabbath hours, with young hearts intent, 
In the shady old church, o’er our prayer-book we bent— 
While the golden locks shaded his sweet. solemn eyes, 
And his pure, thoughtful brow wore a look of the skies ; 
O, I feared all the while, so holy was he, 

That the angel would come between Malcolm and me! 


The grass by the brookside grew withered and brown, 
And the leaves from the willow dropped silently down— 
Then no longer our walks down the still lane we took, 

Nor sat on the stone at the bend of the brook ; 

There were sighing and tears ‘neath our humble roof-tree, 
For the angels had parted dear Malcolm and me! 


Years have fied since my darling went back to the skies, 
But still I remember his blue, solemn eyes— 

His pure forehead, shaded by soft, golden hair, 

And his spirit umsullied by sin or despair; 

O, never a memory so hallowed can be, 

As that which unites brother Malcolm and me! 
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LOUIS DE CORDOVA. 


A TALE OF THE WARS OF GRANADA. 


BY CHARLES E. WAITE. 


0, lovely Spain. renowned, romantic land! 
Where is that standard which Pelagio bore 
When Cara's traitor-sire first called the band 
That dyed thy mountain streams with Gothic gore? 
Where are those bloody banners which of yore 
Waved o'er thy sons, victorious to the gale, 
And drove at last the spoilers to their shore? 
Red gleamed the cross, and waxed the crescent pale, 
While Afric’s echoes thrilled with Moorish matrons’ wail. 
Cups Haro. 

Art the time of the possession of Spain by the Moors there was 
no country more richly gifted than that fair land in everything 
that is beautiful and picturesque. Nature appeared to have ex- 
hausted itself in bestowing upon it its rarest gifts—and what na- 
ture created art failed not to perfect and beautify. Its hill-tops 
and mountain-sides were covered with perpetual bloom, and its 
valleys were embroidered with lovely gardens in which the olive, 
the grape, the citron and the pomegranate flourished in the wild- 
est luxuriance. Its groves rejoiced in the perpetual song of birds, 
and on all sides were waving fields of grain to gladden the heart 
of the husbandman, and render more lovely the face of the land. 
Particularly beautiful was the country around Granada, cultivated 
and adorned as it was with Moorish taste and magnificence. On 
every hand the eye was saluted with blooming vineyards and rich 
meadows, through which meandered the pure streamlet, sending 
back to the eye of the beholder the reflected image of the beauties 
which encompassed it. Every little tuft of earth was garnished 
with flowers of the most varied and brilliant hues ; the fields were 
redolent with perfume, and the ear was constantly charmed with 
the song of the nightingale. The roads around Granada were 
constructed in accordance with the romantic taste of its Moorish 
predecessors. Now they wound among large forest trees, and the 
vistas formed by their graceful stems gave partial glimpses of 
some rippling stream or rural villa—and now they emerged into 
more open territory, disclosing to view the humble cottage of the 
peasant, almost enveloped in rich clusters of grapes, or the noble 
Mauritanian palace with its gardens and fountains ever glistening 
in the sunbeams of that genial climate. ? 

It was amid such scenes as these, at the period when Granada 
was beleagured by the forces of Ferdinand and Isabella, that a 
Christian knight, who bad wandered from the camp of his coun- 
trymen, found himself detained as if by enchantment. Lost in 
the contemplation of the loveliness around him he allowed his 
horse to proceed unchecked wherever his instinct or his inclina- 
tion might lead him. The mien of the knight was noble, and he 
sat on his horse with an ease and grace which betokened long 
practice in the saddle. His person was clad in a complete suit of 
polished steel, which shone brilliantly as the glancing sunbeams 
streamed upon it. The only weapons of defence which he bore 
were a Toledo blade, whose scabbard rattled against his harness 
as he rode, and a lance, the pennon of which, like the crest of his 
morion, drooped listlessly in the still air. 

So utterly lost was he in reveries suggested by the scenes he had 
been witnessing, that he was entirely ignorant of the course which 
his horse had been pursuing, uatil, on emerging suddenly from a 
thick wood through whieh he was slowly riding, the black walls 
of Granada stood frowning within thirty yards of him. The first 
impulse was to rein in his steed, which he did with a vehemence and 


impetuosity that nearly unseated him.” He had been observed, how- 
ever, and a javelin, from the hand of a vigilant sentinel upon the 
wall, sped like a rocket through the air, and glancing from the armor 
of the knight as he wheeled his steed, entered the shoulder of the 
noble animal, where it remained quivering for a moment, and 
then fell upon the sand clotted with gore. The horse plunged 
with terror and pain, and ere the knight could bring him under 
control he heard distinctly the clattering hoofs of Moslem horse- 
men in his rear, and casting back his eye saw four swarthy Moors, 
with silken turbans and glittering crescent, in hot pursuit. Re- 
placing his visor, which he had previously raised to assist his vi- 
sion, and plunging his spurs into his horse’s flanks, he was soon 
tearing along the highway at a rate which at first promised to dis- 
tance his pursuers. The Moors urged their gallant Arabian cour- 
sers to their utmost speed, and clouds of dust arose behind them 
to float away and settle thickly on the green fields of Granada. 
On they went, the pursuers and the pursued—villas and groves 
and palaces and plains blushing in almost Oriental beauty, were 
passed with the quickness of the wind. At first the knight gained 
on his enemies, for his horse was of tried blood and bone—and 
notwithstanding his ghastly wound, bore his master gallantly and 
with the fleetness of an arrow. But he could not hope to main- 
tain this temporary advantage, for loss of blood was sensibly 
weakening the strength of his charger, while the horses of his 
pursuers were fresh from the stable. Yet on he sped—horse and 
rider all covered with foam and blood and dust, and housings 
stained with dirt and gore. The Moors pressed hotly on, and 
shouted with exultation as they observed his slackening speed. 


The chase had thus far been over a country comparatively level 

and free from obstruction, but now the character of the land was 
considerably changed. It became more mountainous and broken. 
Precipitous and sudden hills and crags of immense height over- 
hanging the road appeared at every turn. This sudden change in 
the nature of the ground (not at all unfrequent in that romantic 
country) was by no means favorable to the career of the knight. 
His horse frequently met with obstacles to impede his course, and 
he saw that nothing but an act of desperate courage could save 
him from destruction. He was in the act of loosening his sword 
in its scabbard in readiness for the final struggle, when his eye 
fell upon a narrow road which, diverging at an abrupt angle from 
the highway, appeared to lose itself in a thick wood beyond. 
Hastily availing himself of what naturally appeared a means of 
greater security, he guided his exhausted horse into the narrow 
defile. But dangers increased around him, and an inglorious death 
seemed to be his inevitable fate. Rocks and crags lined his path 
on every hand, and the road he had entered was broken with rug- 
ged cliffs and frightful declivities. He heard the shouting of the 
Moslems as they reached the turning, and then the clicking of 
their iron-shod horses as they rode along the rocky earth close in 
his rear. But the consummation of his misfortunes was yet to 
come. As he plunged desperately down a rugged descent he was 
appalled to behold the road obstructed by a roaring torrent, which 
bursting through a narrow glen streamed across his path between 
two precipitous banks, and appeared to oppose an insurmountable 
barrier to his further progress. His first impulse was to stand and 
fight. A moment’s consideration, however, convinced him that 
the act would be madness, uncovered as his position was, and 
mounted ona disabled horse. Beyond, however, there was no 
prospect of safety ; the road, which was interrupted by the moun- 
tain stream, led up a precipitous height, on the summit of which 
was perched one of those ancient Moorish fortalices the ruins of 
which are at the present day scattered allover Spain. Yet to 
cross the rolling flood was his only hope ; the infidels were already 
plunging down the declivity behind him—and resolving to oppose 
an obstacle to his pursuers which it would require a hardy foe to 
surmount, he threw himself fearlessly upon the breast of the 
foaming waters. The noble steed strove manfully with the tor- 
rent; the cool waters partially revived him, spent as he was with 
exertion and loss of blood. But it was a fearful struggle, and 
more than once the whirling eddies threatened to engulph both 
rider and horse. The gallant animal appeared conscious that his 
master’s life depended upon his exertions ; his nostrils were widely 
distended—his eyes shone with unusual lustre—and when he 
seemed about to be swallowed up in some absorbing vortex he 
breasted the angry waters with incredible force. Meanwhile the 
Moors had arrived at the bank of the stream, and none being res- 
olute enough to attempt the fearful passage, they exhausted their 
fruitless rage in hurling darts upon their dauntless foe. But the 
knight was encased in a steel of proof, and his horse was sub- 
merged in water, so that their missiles proved perfectly harmless, 
and the bold swimmers bravely buffeting the tide, finally, after 
exertions almost supernatural, gained the opposite shore. No 
sooner was it reached than the faithful though half-perishing steed, 
as if determined to bear his master completely out of danger, 
pressed up the rough eminence before mentioned, and having 
gained the summit turned into the courtyard of the Moorish cas- 
tle—where covered with foam and dust and blood, panting and 
staggering with fatigue, and gashed fearfully with wounds, he 
sunk down and died upon the marble pavement, crushing bis ex- 
hausted master beneath his ponderous weight. After a feeble ef- 
fort to extricate his bruised limbs, the knight sunk back lifeless 
and fainting upon the cold stone, making the court ring with the 
clangor of bis mail. From that hour for days, time and space 
were an utter blank to him. 

On awaking to consciousness, he was surprised and delighted 
to find himself stretched upon a luxurious couch, whose crimson 
hangings fell in magnificent folds nearly sweeping the floor. It 
was'a little fairy apartment in which he was. Its walls were 
beautifully stuccoed and decorated with arabesques, gleaming 
with rich gilding, and sparkling with the brilliant tints of the Ara- 


bian pencil. The ceiling was vaulted and ornamented with cedar 
wood richly carved, and fret-work which shone in gold. Around 
the apartment were hung splendid cages, silvered or gilded, in 
which singing birds of the finest plumage warbled their sweetest 
notes. On two sides of the room were deep casements cut through 
an immense thickness of wall, through which might be seen a 
garden of orange and citron and myrtle trees, with its trickling 
streamlets and perfumed paths, and alabaster fountains set round 
with aromatic flowers, and casting up cooling jets which gave 
forth a lulling sound, soothing the senses into voluptuous repose. 

The floor of the knight’s apartment was paved with mosaic ; 
on each side were recesses for ottomans and couches, and beyond 
was a suit of apartments connected with high fretted arches, and 
adorned with beautiful Moorish tiles, emblazoned with the es- 
cutcheons of Arab monarchs. 

As he lay, gazing upon the splendor around him, and listening 
to the soothing murmur of the streams and the gentle plashing of 
the fountains, the sweet notes of a female voice accompanied by 
a lute were borne to his ear from one of the adjoining apartments. 
As he listened a delicious languor crept over his limbs, his eyes 
closed, and he sank again, imperceptibly, into a state of uncon- 
sciousness. The voice ceased—there was a slight rustling of silk, 
and its fair owner, appearing at one of the arches of communi- 
cation, stepped lightly over the tessellated floor to the couch of 
the sleeping knight. Gently withdrawing the curtains she placed 
a small, soft hand upon his brow, and smiled and blushed with 
pleasure as she observed that his fever had subsided. After ten- 
derly smoothing his pillow, and arranging the hangings so that the 
cool, fresh breezes might play upon his face, she drew an ottoman 
near the couch, and reclined gazing upon the handsome and ex- 
pressive features of the youthful sleeper. The lady was rather 
above the middle height, but her shape was rounded in the most 
exquisite perfection. Her beauty was not of that tender and be- 
seeching kind which challenges fondness by its bewitching win- 
ningness—nor of that more stately sort which extorts affection 
by the admiration which it excites, but rather it was the union of 
the two. Her eyes swam with the deepest tenderness, while at 
the same time there was an expression of dignity and determina- 
tion in their dark orbs. Her mouth was chiselled after the most 
faultless model of classic puritv, and about its corners there played 
a perpetual smile of love. Her complexion was brunette, her 
hair dark, and its luxuriant tresses were gathered up tastefully, 
and fastened behind by a tortoise-shell comb, studded with pearls 
and diamonds. 

As she sat gazing, the knight unclosed his eyes, and observing 
the fair vision before him, ejaculated in a voice whose manly 
accents were somewhat softened by long illness : 

“ Beautiful lady !” 

The maiden blushingly arose, and coming to the bedside in- 
quired softly how he was, at the same time beseeching him not to 
exhaust himself with unnecessary speaking. Disregarding her 
admonition, however, the knight continued : 

“ Was it you, fair lady, whom I heard but now playing upon 
a lute in the adjoining room? The air was surely Spanish, and 
it brought happy recollections of my Andalusian home, ere these 
fearful wars summoned me to Granada.” 

“ Did it not call up remembrances of some Andalusian maiden 
that it was so sweet to your ear?’ returned the lady, smiling 


“The maids of Granada I think fairer and more worthy of 
such reminiscences than either those of Seville or Cordova,” 
answered the knight, gallantly. ‘‘ But will you not repeat the 
song, sweet lady ?” 

“On condition that you rest quiet, and not weary yourself with 
unnecessary talking,” she replied; “the doctors would think 
but ill of my skill as a nurse were I to allow you carelessly to 
throw away your life at the very moment when hope dawns of its 
preservation.” 

Uttering this, and not allowing the invalid opportunity to re- 
ply, she went into the next saloon in search of her lute. Return- 
ing, she seated herself upon the ottoman and commenced with 
great sweetness of tone and exactness of execution a soft Spanish 
song, the burden of which was that the nightingale, though im- 
prisoned in a golden cage and daintily fed, was far happier when 
enjoying the unrestricted liberty of his native groves and pouring 
forth gushes of song in the companionship of his fellows. The 
knight listened enraptured, and as she ceased besought her to 
sing again; to which, seeing that the music soothed him, and 
prevented the exertion of talking, the maiden willingly assented. 
And thus she continued, alternately singing and playing, until 
repose again crept over the enfeebled limbs of the knight and he 
slept for hours. 

When he awoke it was morning, and he felt greatly invigorated 
and refreshed. The sun was pouring his golden beams through 
the casements, the birds sang sweetly in the garden, and all na- 
ture was smiling. He looked in vain around the apartment for 
his beauteous companion of the lute, she was nowhere visible. 
Presently, however, a door opened and she entered accompanicd 
by a turbaned personage, evidently the physician, who approached * 
the couch and felt the pulse of the invalid. A smile of satisfac- 
tion played upon his face, though he uttered not a syllable of ap 
proval or disapproval, and after slightly altering the position of 
his patient, and placing a small vial upon a stund close by, made 
a low obeisance and withdrew. When he had gone the lady ex- 
changed the morning’salutations with the knight, and reclining 
on a divan proceeded to enter into conversation with him. 

“ Am I a prisoner here?” asked he, after answering her inqui- 
ries in regard to his health. 

“Yes, you are a prisoner, sir knight,” she answered gaily, hop- 
ing to keep his-mind from brooding on his misfortunes, “and I 
am your jailor.” 
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“Never had forlorn captive a more lovely one,” returned he ; 
“but why am I here? My last recollections are of a whirling 
eddy, a craggy steep, a tremendous crash, since then all has been 
a blank.” 

“ You were found in the middle of the court by Hussein Baba, 
the present commander of this castle,” replied she, “‘on his re- 
turn from a hawking excursion ; your horse dead under you, fear- 
fully wounded, and his caparisons draggling in mud and gore, 
your armor bent and broken, and yourself inanimate. You were 
instantly raised up and conveyed to my suite of apartments as 
being the nearest at hand, and the only ones in readiness. Since 
that time you have been raving in the delirium of fever; yester- 
day afternoon you were restored to i and now, with 
the blessing of God and the aid of careful attendance, there is 
great hope of your recovery. But what reduced you to such sad 
plight, sir knight ?” 

After thanking her for her sympathy, which her tones rather 
than her words expressed, the cavalier proceeded to recount to 
her the story of his wandering from the Spanish camp around 
Granada—of his being assailed from its walls—of his horse’s dis- 
ablement—of the pursuit of the Moors—the crossing of the 
mountain stream—the ascent of the craggy declivity and the 
death of hi gallant steed. 

To all this the maiden listened with the liveliest interest and 
the deepest sympathy, and as he concluded, inquired anxiously : 

“Ts there a gray-haired knight named Count Fernando de Bo- 
badilla among the forces engaged around Granada ?” 


“ There is, lady,” he responded, and a brave old cavalier he is. 
He is a close friend of my father, Count Gonzaga de Cordova. 
He has with him a large body of retainers, and though well 
stricken in years he bears himself gallantly in arms. It is said 
that he donned breastplate and helmet to avenge some stain which 
the Moors have brought upon his house.” 

** Alas, my poor father!” ejaculated the maiden, tremulously— 
and leaning her head upon her soft, white hand, she gave herself 
up to unrestrained grief. 

“Is he your father? Pray weep not thus, senorita,” said the 
knight, greatly shocked at beholding her tears, and making a 
vain effort to riseon his couch. The lady remained for a moment 
the very picture of feminine woe—her head bent forward upon her 
clasped hands, and her gentle bosom palpitating with grief be- 
neath the purple boddice ; but rising soon she replied to the cava- 
lier’s interrogatory as follows : 

“‘T am Inez, daughter of Fernando de Bobadilla. My father 
possessed a palace on the confines of Castile, where, secluded 
from the turmoil of war, he passed a quiet and peaceful life. On 
one unhappy morning, when my father was absent hunting with 
many of his retainers, a troop of Moslem horse rode up to the 
castle gates, overcame the guards, entered and slew my mother, 
and bore me away captive to Granada to swell the seraglio of 
their royal master, Bobadil el Chico. I determined to perish 
sooner than sacrifice my honor to the licentious monarch. Find- 
ing me thus resolute, and being much occupied with the strata- 
gems of war, Bobadil sent me secretly by night and with a strong 
guard under his officer, Hussein Baba, to this Moorish castle, in 
hopes that time and his blandishments might cause my resolution 
to falter. Hussein Baba is kind and indulgent, and I am sur- 
rounded with every indulgence which Moorish magnificence can 
devise—but the uncertainty of my situation, my mother’s death, 
my father’s unavailing grief, all conspire to make me unhappy.” 

She looked inexpressibly lovely as she uttered this simple tale 
of the misfortunes which had befallen herself and her family—and 
the knight resolved in his heart that she should never become the 
slave of the haughty prince’s passions while his arm could be 
raised in her defence. He had almost expressed as much, but 
recollecting that the sentiment might appear absurd in his present 
feeble condition, he contented himself with gentle condolence and 
a declaration of the liveliest sympathy in her unpropitious fate. 
Thus they continued to converse upon subjects of mutual inter- 
est—and the sun had mounted high in the heavens before the fair 
Inez withdrew. 

Days elapsed before the knight could arise on his couch, and 
weeks passed ere he could lift his exhausted limbs from it, and 
recline upon a divan in his apartment. Meanwhile other feelings 
than those of gratitude had arisen in his breast toward his beau- 
teous nurse ; and the bosom of the maiden was agitated, I ween, 
with tenderer sentiments than those of sympathy. 

Day after day she attended him, beguiling the weary hours of re- 
turning convalescence with singing or playing, or reading portions 
of old Spanish romances, until she excited in his manly bosom a 
pure affection, which, on avowing, he was delighted to find recip- 
rocated with all the fondness of her maiden heart. Yet the pre- 
cariousness of his situation disturbed him not a little ; he was 
aware that he would be held prisoner until he was ransomed, even 
if no severer fate awaited him. And he was not therefore greatly 
surprised when Inez burst weeping into his room, one morning 
after he had recovered his health and strength, and informed him 
that she had just learned from Hussein Baba that on account of 
the vigor with which the Spaniards were pressing the siege Boba- 
dil had resolved to call all his forces into Granada, and that he 
had therefore ordered his officer to bring up his command, together 
with the maiden he was guarding and the prisoner he had taken, 
and lodge them all inthe Alhambra. Blashing through her tears, 
the maiden artlessly avowed the unhappiness which she felt at 
the prospect of their speedy separation. The knight soothed her 
with fond words of love, and whispering in her willing ear his 
joyful anticipations of a happy future, gave her his plighted faith, 
and sealed the contract with a kiss upon her warm lips. 

On the succeeding night but one a dark cavalcade issued from 
the courtyard gates of the Moorish palace, and proceeded silently 


and stealthily by unfrequented roads, across the country towards 
Granada. In the foremost rank rode the knight, Louis of Cordo- 
va, mounted on an Arab charger—and though surrounded by 
guards and burdened by chains, his lofty bearing bespoke the gran- 
deur of his soul. In the centre of the cavalcade, u;on a splendid 
litter, was borne Donna Inez. The troop reached Granada before 
the morning dawned, and being admitted into the city by a pri- 
vate postern in the walls, proceeded quietly to the Alhambra, that 
splendid monument of Moorish magnificence. The lady was 
conducted to a brilliant suite of apartments, looking out upon the 
court of the Alberca, and the knight of Cordova was immured 
in a dungeon in that part of the princely citadel called the Ver- 
milion Tower. 


We must now transfer the reader to the Spanish encampment 
upon the Vega of Granada. It was a fine morning, about a week 
after the confinement of the lovers in the fortress of the Mussul- 
man, that the Spanish army drew up ina line before the city of 
Santa Fe—which Ferdinand had built to quarter his soldiers in 
after the destruction of his tents and camp furniture by fire. It 
was a glorious sight to see! that proud army of Castilian chivalry 
enveloped in all the magnificent panoply of war. The gorgeous 
housings of azure or crimson silk, powdered with golden stars 
and precious stones, the harnessings glittering with silver and 
embroidery—the silken scarfs floating and flapping in the morn- 
ing breeze—the polished helms and shields—the banners of scarlet 
or purple, emblazoned with gilded devices of the proudest houses 
in Spain, all illamined as they were by the morning sunbeams, 
combined to present a scene of medieval splendor with which the 
eye was sated ere it could take in half its magnificence. In the 
middle ranks of the glittering army rode two knights of distin- 
guished mien, clothed in complete steel. They were the Counts 
Fernando Bobadilla and Gonzaga de Cordova. Riding side by 
side they were engaged in close conference. Suddenly an aid 
from the king drew up his steed before them, and bowing, in- 
formed the knight of Cordova that his majesty requested his in- 
stant presence. Leaving his companion the cavalier soon stood 
before the monarch. 

“ Remove your forces from the centre and occupy our left,” 
said Ferdinand. ‘lf the enemy sally from their walls, turn their 
flank and that bauble is thine,” pointing to a collar of one of his 
own orders which rested on his shoulder. “Stay! let Count 
Fernando Bobadilla accompany you.” 

Bowing, the knight proceeded to obey his orders, and the daz, 
zling pageant was soon moving in beautiful order, across the de- 
vastated vega towards the walls of the ill-fated city. They had 
not proceeded far across the plain, when a turbaned host issued 
from the gates to oppose their progress. Both armies now hastily 
advanced and met in rude shock in the centre of the field. 

‘* Now to avenge a daughter’s shame!” shouted Count Fer- 
nando, closing his visor and driving his spurs into his horse’s 
flanks. 

“ Now to expiate a son’s death !”’ thundered the knight of Cor- 
dova, imitating his example ; and deploying tothe left the knights 
came charging down upon the Moorish flank with irresistible force. 
For a moment nothing was heard but the ringing of armor, the 
clashing of steel and the thundering of ordnance. The Moors 
fought with desperation for the homes of their fathers and the 
scenes of their loves and pleasures, but they were unable to with- 
stand the tremendous charge, and recoiling before it, the surging 
sea of turbans and pennons bore back towards the walls of 
Granada. 

Meanwhile the combat in the centre had not met with the same 
success. A crowd of Moslem warriors pressed around their king, 
Bobadil, and disputed every inch of ground, yielding only with 
their lives. But upon the turning of their flank the Moorish in- 
fantry were seized with a panic and fled precipitately, leaving 
their prince in the middle of the plain, and surrounded only with 
a handful of cavaliers. Upon these the two counts now turned— 
and fighting with unparalleled valor, to avenge the supposed stains 
upon their houses, they had nearly reached the infidel prince, 
when Bobadil wheeled short, and abandoning the body of his 
troops, fled with a few trusty followers, and by dint of the fleet- 
ness of his Arabian steed reached his city in safety. 

This closed the battle, and the wearied Spaniards returned to 
Santa Fe to rest upon their laurels. 

The fate of the war was decided by this conflict—and soon af- 
terwards Granada, with its mosques and palaces, its glittering 
minarets and towers, capitulated to the Christian princes. The 
victorious cannon boomed from its battlements, and the standard 
of the silver cross was mounted on its walls. The Spanish squad- 
rons marched triumphantly into the conquered city to the sound 
of martial music—their plumes tossing, their silken banners 
flaunting to the breeze, and their hearts elated with victory. 


There were two knights who could not regard this brilliant suc- 
cess of the Castilian arms with unmingled rejoicings. They rode 
side by side through the streets of the city, at the head of their 
retainers, but their personal sorrows would not allow them to 
unite, as heartily as they might, to the exultations of the multi. 
tude. They had been ordered to quarter themselves in the Al- 
hambra, and thither they proceeded as fast as the crowd would 
allow them. On reaching the palace they found unclosed its im- 
mense Arabian portal, which had never before been opened to 
admit a Christian. They entered and found themselves surround- 
ed with every splendor that Moorish magnificence could devise. 
Admiring as they went, they proceeded through halls and arches 
ornamented with fairy fretwork, and cooled by gushing fountains, 
to the court of the Alberca, so called from the immense fish pond 
which occupied almost its entire space. As they stopped to gaze 
at the goldfish which glistened in the water, and admire the evi- 


dences of Moslem taste with which the place abounded, suddenly 
a female shriek echoed through the court. Instantly both counts 
dismounted, and rushing through the portal, from which the 
sounds appeared to issue, mounted a flight of marble steps and 
reached a corridor, through which a richly dressed Moslem was 
quickly striding, bearing a lady in his arms. His hand was raised, 
and in it he bore a poniard, glittering with precious stones, with 
which he was intimidating the maiden to prevent her outcries. 
Fernando de Bobadilla was in advance, and as he hurried on in 
pursuit of the Moor the marble corridor rang with the echoes of 
his iron heel. He had no difficulty in overtaking the infidel, 
burdened as he was, and, smiting him to the ground with one blow 
of his heavy blade, rescued from his licentious grasp his daughter 
Inez. The father stood gazing for a moment upon his recovered 
daughter with a mixture of wonder and uncertainty, and then re- 
ceived her to his breast in a long and tender embrace. 

“O, my father,” sobbed the lovely Inez, after the first violence 
of their mutual feelings had somewhat subsided, “if you love 
me, save Don Louis de Cordova—he is in the Vermilion Tower.” 

“Don Louis de Cordova in the Vermilion Tower!” thander- 
ed Gonzaga de Cordova, who had been a surprised witness of the 
foregoing scene. “ Ho, without there! Arm me ascore of men 
instantly, with axes and bars of iron. Methinks this citadel is 
but poorly vanquished, if our daughters are tobe ravished in its 
very halls, and our sons incarcerated in its dungeons !”’ 

Marching at the head of his picked body of men, he proceeded 
to explore the labyrinths of vaults in the tower where his son was 
imprisoned. Many were the dungeon walls that were battered 
down, and many the captive, who had been immured here for 
years, that was liberated, before he discovered the cell in which 
Don Louis was confined. It was at length found, however, and 
the son was restored to his father’s arms, and to the embrace of 
his beloved and beautiful Inez. 


For some time after the fall of the city, Ferdinand and Isabella 
held their court at Granada. When their consent was asked to 
the union of Louis and Inez, they not only granted it; but also 
insisted that the ceremony should take place before their departure 
for Castile, and that it should be attended with great pomp and 
honored by their presence. The union of two such powerful 
houses, they well knew, would greatly promote their own interests. 

Accordingly the nuptial preparations were made with great 
splendor. A mosque had been altered into a cathedral for the 
Christian worship, and it was in this that the union was to take 
place. On the day appointed the cathedral presented a scene of 
unparalleled pomp and beauty. 

Seated on a throne which had been prepared in the middle of 
the church, were Ferdinand and Isabella, worthily representing that 
mighty nation, which in fighting for the faith had achieved the 
conquest of Granada, and ground in the dust the last of the race 
of the Abencerrages. The monarchs were enveloped in scarlet 
mantles and regal robes of crimson velvet, and reclined undera 
rich canopy of azure brocade, interwoven with gold, and sur- 
mounted by the banner of Castile and Arragon, entwined with 
the holy standard of the cross. Around them were arrayed the 
nobility and chivalry of the realm. Grandees and hidalgos, dons, 
dukes and counts had assembled to do honor to the youthful pair 
whom their princes had so signalized by their favor. Amidst the 
throng which pressed around the throne were ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries in pontifical robes, mitred prelates, cardinals, bishops and 
archbishops attired in cassocks, and bearing golden tipped cro 
siers—while the whole body of the church was filled to its utmost 
with cavaliers and gaily dressed ladies. 

The Donna Inez looked most fascinatingly lovely as she stood 
before the prelate, and the knight shone in the perfection of manly 
beauty as he pressed his fair bride to his bosom at the conclusion 
of the ceremony. 

When the man of God had closed the service, the air suddenly 
became resonant with melody as the soft voices of the royal chor- 
ister chanted the Ze Deum Laudamus. Now it swelled into billows 
of harmony, rolling forth into the vast cathedral, and making ev- 
ery niche and recess vocal with rich music—and now it modulated 
into gentle cadences, quavering along the fretted ceilings, till they 
died away among the domes and arches. 

Such were the pompous ceremonies which the court of Spain 
vouchsafed Don Louis of Cordova and his blushing bride. 

When the fetes and rejoicings attendant upon the nuptials were 
concluded the knight retired with his lady to the blue hills of Cor 
dova, where he had often cause to bless the providential circum- 
stances which drove him to take refuge in Bobadil’s Moorish cas- 
tle, near the mountain torrent. 

FINDING A WAY OUT. 

Few of our cavalry officers would be stopped by # fence ; but for 
this they are not indebted to what they learn in the riding-school, 
but to their being accustomed to ride across the country. All 
foreign sarehy practise at the leaping-bar ; yet their officers, when 
they meet with a wall or gate, are pounded. I remember a very 
amusing instance of this. During some manceuvres in Italy, an 
Austrian general with his staff got amongst some inclosures, and, 
not wishing to ride back, sent some of his aids-de-camp to look 
for an outlet. They peered over the stone wall, rode about, but 
could find no opening. An Englishman in the Imperial service, 
mounted on a good English horse, formed part of the staff; and 
the general, turning to him, said, “ Mr. W., kindly see if you can 
find the way out of this place.” Mr. W., a Yorkshireman, and a 
good rider, went straight at the wall, cleared it, and whilst doing 
so, turned in his saddle and touching his cap, said, ‘ This way, 
sir.” I need not add that his way did not quite suit the remain- 
der of the party.—Nolan’s Cavalry Remount Horses. 


— 


Whatever things injure your eye, you are anxious to remove ; 
but things which affect your mind you defer.— Horace. 
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COMMANDER INGRAHAM. 

We present on the herewith a portrait of Commander 
Ingraham, of the United States sloop of war St. Louis, and also 
of the national ship he commands, as she appeared entering the 
harbor of Smyrna, where the far-famed scene lately occurred, in 
which Commander Ingraham rescued an American citizen from 
under the guns of the enemy. The iculars of that event, 
whereby Kozta was rescued from Austrian servitude and restored 
to his rights as a naturalized American citizens, are too well 
known to require repetition here. Long will the gallant ship, and 
her more gallant commander, be remembered; and the port of 
Smyrna has become thus a locality of public interest to Ameri- 
cans, and the lovers of liberty all over the world, and this act of 
Capt. Ingraham wilibe a marked episode in herannals. The Bay 
Smyrna is one of the largest and deepest in the Levant. At the 
extremity rises the ancient city, crowning the distant hills, while 
the modern runs along the low ground below, and seems on a 
level with the sea. Ships from all nations crowd the water, and 
their various pennons floating in the breeze, add to the gaiety of 
the scene. The French are icularly distinguished. On eve’ 
fete day there is kept up a kind of jubilee, and the gala of Paris 
seems transferred to this port. Music resounds from every deck, 
boats filled with joyous company are continually moving from 
ship to ship on visits of ceremony, and the explosion of cannon 
rebounding in echoes along the distant hills announce their arrival 
and d re. In fact, of all the Frank nations, the French 
seem to consider the harbor as their own, and the Turks submit, 
with a grave toleration, to scenes of levity of which they after- 
wards complain. Several natural phenomena confer on har- 
bor peculiarities not elsewhere observed. Sometimes the power 
of refraction is so great as altogether to change the aspect and 
distance of objects. Ships sailing up sec the city, as it were, just 
under their bows, when suddenly it disappears; and when it is 
again perceptible, it is on the distant horizon. From the constant 
action of the sun on the air, at the extreme end of the harbor, 


where it is encircled y an 
amphitheatre of high hills, 
a considerable degree of 
rarefaction takes place, and 
the heated air ascending, 
leaves a vacuum below, in- 
to which the colder rushes. 
This creates a continued 
current during the day, and 
causes the jubat. ‘This con- 
stant and regular trade 
wind is peculiarly favorable 
to the commerce of the 
oe as ships are wafted 

y it to their stations with 
the unerring certainty of 
steamboats. Some artifi- 
cial works in this bay attest 
the wisdom and beneficence 
of one conqueror, and the 
energetic but barbarous sa- 
gacity of another, and still 
exist as memorials of their 
labors. The great promon- 
tory, formerly the ancient 
Mount Mincas, shuts it up 
on the south, and consider- 
ably retards the navigation 
of the entrance, but at some 
distance the Bay of Teos 
enters the land and ap- 

roaches so near to that of 

myrna as to make their 
union no difficult enter- 
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Alexander, therefore, pushed a 
communication across, so that 
ships entering the Bay of Tcos 
pushed into that of Smyrna, and 
#0 avoided the dangerous naviga- 
tion round the great promontory. 
There lie also the islands of Cia- 
zomene, not far from the shore, 
and as he had separated the land 
by a channel, he compensated by 
bridging the sea and uniting the 
island tothe main. The remains 
of both these works attract the 
curious traveller, and while they 
attest the activity and skill of the 
t captain, reproach the indo- 

ce and ignorance of the Turks, 


who, though it would be highly 
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useful to repair them and facilitate the a ch to Smyrna, their 
emperors consider as altogether beyond their comprehension and 
capability. In the year 1402, Tamerlane besieged the city, and 
in order to prevent all communication by sea, he ordered every 
soldier to take a stone in his hand, and drop it in the mouth of 
the harbor ; by this, he i not only to keep out their allies, but 
to shut in all who would attempt to escape. The ships in the 
harbor passed over the mound before it was sufficiently high to 
obstruct their passage, and the disappointed barbarian caused a 
thousand prisoners to be decapitated, and with their heads mixed 
with stones erected a tower near the spot to commemorate’ his 
attempt. Smyrna has been several times destro by earth- 
quakes, and frequently ravaged by the plague. In 1814, from 
50,000 to 60,000 persons are said to have perished by the scourge. 
In the year 1831, Smyrna suffered very severely from the cholera. 
The principal articles of import are grain, furs, coffee, cochineal 
and dye stuffs, etc.; the principal exp: rts are raw silk and cotton, 
fruits, opium, rhubarb, drugs, oil, madder, Turkey carpets, etc. 


UNITED STATES SLOOP-OF-WAR ST. LOUIS, ENTERING THE HARBUR OF SMYRNA. 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 
“ The Roman Soprano: or, the Captain of the Swiss Guard,” being the first 
chapters of a lette by UG. 
* Russia and the Russians,” No. 5, by D. E. pz Laaa. 
“ Che Dreaded Step-Mother,”’ a story by Mrs. Canoine A. Sous. 
“Half an Hour too Late.” a sketch by Mrs. M. BE. Rosinson. 
Sallie to Sallie,” lines by Epwarp Stace. 
One,” verses by J. Hunt, Jz. 
* Still let me live,” a peem. 
“ Lines to the Moon,” by U. Haraas. 


PASSING AWAY. 

General Houston’s recent speech recalls some interesting per- 
sonal reminiscences concerning men with whom he had been asso- 
ciuted in times gone by :—‘ Mr. Presidént,” said the senator from 
Texas, “I came into public life under the auspices of this com- 
promise. More than thirty years ago I occupied a seat in the 
other end of the capitol. Since then I have seen mach, and have 
not been unobservant. I have seen great changes take place in 
this government; and but one memorial remains of the period 
when I was first a-quainted with it in an official position—Mr. 
Pleasanton, the fifth auditor, is the only officer left of all who were 
then attached to the federal government. Even the porters of the 
public buildings have disappeared; new generations have sue- 
ceeded; ten presidents have filled the executive chair. Out of 
nearly three hundred representatives in the Senate and House of 
Representatives but three remain. A distinguished member of 
the other House from Missouri (Mr. Benton), who was then a 
senator on this floor; the distinguished senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Everett), who was then a member of the House, and 
myself, are all the memorials left.” 


+ 


Cuna.—The newspaper organ of the government of Cuba 
shamefully abuses this country in relation to the President’s mes- 
sage concerning the Black Warrior affair. ‘‘ Whom the gods 
would destroy they first make mad.” It does seem as though 
Spain was striving to provoke this government by every possible 
means in its power. 


4 


A vrperat Orrer.—James Brewster, Esq., of New Haven, 
has offered to defray the expense of erecting a new Orphan Asy- 
lum in that city, provided the city will furnish a lot on which to 
erect it. 


» 


“I xxow Wuo.”—A ballad thus entitled and set to music by 
J. Alford, has been sent to us by E. H. Wade, publisher. 


» 
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SPLINTERS. 


.++. The paper on which the Philadelphia Ledger is printed is 
now made almost entirely of straw, and proves a good article. 

.... Seven cases of hydrophobia have occurred in and about 
Boston since our last issue. Let all the dogs be killed. 

.... Ex-President Fillmore has declared that it was the “ mani- 
fest destiny of this country to embrace all North America.” 

..+. We are informed by the chief of police that the man who 
stole a march, also took a quick step. 

.... The new Boston theatre will be opened on or about the 
first of September next with a superior stock company. 

The ladies wear something on.the back of their heads in 

shape of an inverted.oyster shell, and call the same a bonnet. 

.»++ In New York, the different police stations are connected 
by telegraphs, so that the police can be collected at any point, 

.««. The. Russian vessel Aina is now in New York where the 
captain intends to remain till something turns up. 

«++» Mr. Tupper, author of Proverbial Philosophy, is said to 
have lately arrived in this country, but travels incog. é 

-.»» Major Ben: Perley Poore, after a sojourn at Washington, 
is about to return home to Indian Hill Farm, West Newbury. 

..., A volunteer company of flying artillery is being organized 
in this city upon the most thorough and practical basis. 

.++. Western merchants who wish to purchase their goods 
cheap, and to select from the best varieties, now come to Boston. 

..+. Our eity government have decided to give the Cincinnati 
steam fire engine a trial, and have ordered one accordingly. 

.+.. “ Constitationally tired ” is now the polite way of express- 
ing the fact that a man is natureliy lazy. We live in refined times. 

.... The ex-manager, Bunn, announces his new entertainment 
under the title of “‘ A Visit from John to Jonathan.” 

.... A new palace has been uncovered in the ruins of Nineveh 
—a palace whose beauty excels any yet founded in Assyria. 

-++. The Chinese have again begun to crowd into California. 
Over eight hundred had arrived in three vessels, lately. ‘ 

-++» More than two million boys in the United States are now 
attending the various institutions of learning in this country. 

+++ Itis said that five millions of the British population—about 
one million families—do not attend any place of public worship. 


AMERICAN INDIANS, 

It is impossible to glance at the history of the aborigines of this 
country, realizing their present condition, and their certain fate, 
without feeling a pang of commiseration and regret. But a little 
more than two centuries ago, they were the undisputed lords of 
the vast domain we now hold possession of. Where our populous 
cities rear their graceful spires and massive columns, their humble 
wigwams were scattered beneath the centennial trees; through 
the valleys that now teem with our intelligent culture, they tracked 
with fleet and silent foot the wary game ; over the foaming waters 
furrowed by our huge keels, rode their light canoes. They are 
gone, and the places that once knew them, know them no more 
forever ! 

The glades of the forest no longer echo to the thrill of the 
Indian bowstring ; the smoke of the council fire no longer winds 
its way among the trees, and the Indian lodge is no longer reflected 
in the purling stream. Clinging to the skirts of civilization, here 
and there a few miserable, degraded beings, weak in mind and 
body, drag out a wretched existence. The descendants of the 
the royal Philips, Uncases and Meantonomokas straggle some- 
times through the streets of our eastern cities, pursued by a grace- 
less rabble of hooting boys. In the far West, a few fierce tribes 
yet wage war against the whites; a few scattered braves, with a 
spirit of wild and haughty chivalry, maintain an assumed indepen- 
dence. But their numbers are decreasing, and they are receding 
to that far shore, beyond which there is no flight, and where they 
must halt and die. 

It is perhaps useless to speculate as to what might have been 
the history of the Indians had the early colonists, who “found it 
easier to exterminate than to civilize,” pursued a different course 
towards them. The United States government has used every 
effort to protect the rights and ameliorate the condition of the red 
men, but with little success. Whether approached with the loving- 
kindness of Penn, or pursued with the fire and sword of the New 
England colonisis, who held them to the same stern account they 
exacted of enlightened human beings, the results seem to have 
been the same. Jurists tell us that savages cannot hold land they 
do not actually occupy and cultivate, to the exclusion of colonists, 
who are willing to settle down and subdue the soil; and experi- 
ence tells us that the red man is only succumbing to the laws 
which govern races, and that the Caucasian race inevitably mas- 
ters and expels the other races when brought in contact. But 
cold experience and colder logic cannot enchain our sympathies, 
nor deaden our pity for the red man. 

If the red man was cruel, he was also brave; if he inflicted tor- 
tures, he submitted to them without a murmur. Before the white 
man came with his “ fire-water,” he was pure in his habits, unsul- 
lied by a touch of sensuality. He was not without warm affec- 
tions, though he proudly avoided the exhibition to strangers of 
his tenderness. The colonists knew that the captivity of King 
Philip’s “ beloved wife and only son” caused him exquisite pain, 
and exulted in the rigor of its enforcement. The Indian chiefs 
were nature's aristocrats ;—when one of them was asked who were 
his parents, he answered hauglitily, “I had no father and no 
mother; the lightning rent the live oak, and Push-ma-ta-ha 
sprang forth !” 

Even in our day we have some fine representatives of Indian 
character. Osceola was as gallant and patriotic a man as ever 
breathed; and how he fought for his country, the number of eur 
men who fell beneath his unerring and death-dealing rifle too 
truly attests. After his capture, he pined and died like an impris- 
oned eagle. Soon, like him, his red brethren will live only in 
song and story. 


TREATY STIPULATIONS. 

The war in the East is to be in strict accordance with a treaty 
between the Porte, France and England, signed on the night of 
March the 12th, embracing five articles :—Ist. England and France 
engage to support Turkey by force of arms until the conclusion 
of a peace that shall secure the independence and integrity of the 
Sultan’s dominions. 2d. The Porte shall not conclude peace 
without the consent of her allies. 3d. The allies shall evacuate 
the Turkish territories after the war. 4th. ‘This treaty to remain 
open for the adhesion of other powers of Europe. 5th. Turkey 
guarantees to all the subjects of the Porte, without distinction of 
creed, perfect equality in law. Protocols are attached, regulating 
the details. Meanwhile, the campaign has begun. 


We tt saip.—The New York Courier and Enquirer remarks 
that “it is impossible for any American, with American spirit and 
feeling, to be in favor of Russia and against England. It would 
be favoring intolerance, arbitrary power, the dark iron-bound auto- 
cratic principle, barbarism ; and opposing religious freedom, liberal 
institutions, popular enlightenment, the progress of civilization.” 


Russia anv tHE Russ1ans.—We. need hardly call attention, 
editorially, to the excellent series of papers which we are now 
publishing from the pen of Professor Lara. Embracing a fund 
of original anecdote, they are also weighty in interesting and val- 
uable information concerning this vast empire. 


Revorvers.—Col. Colt, it is said, has received an order 

_ from the British government to furnish their Baltic fleet with five 

thousand of his navy pistols as soon as possible ; and he is notified 
' that the entire fleet is to be furnished with them. 


_ Omr~dvs.—The London Diogenes says that the tail of the 
comet has been distinctly observed to consist of nine: chords— 
| which is ominous of the thrashing which Nicholas will receive. 


Manrrisin:—Bostn te to have a yacht club this summer. 


BROOK AND LAKE TROUT. 

To prove that brook trout and lake trout are the same, a Ver- 
mont paper relates that, about twenty years ago a person in 
Woodstock caught a few small trout, in one of the little mountain 
streams running into the Merrimac, and took them in a pail toa 
pond off in the woods, in which there were no fish of any kind. 
Years afterwards this man and a brother began to fish; and for 
several years they obtained all they wanted. But a fisherman 
happening to call at one of their houses caught sight of a mon- 
strous trout which they were cutting up for the pan, guessed out 
the secret and spread it, causing a rush to the pond, from which 
the trout were taken the first year in cartloads, and of a size be- 
yond anything ever known in that region, many weighing nine, 
ten, and eleven pounds, and one full twelve pounds. 


» 


+ 


Dests or Evropz.—The funded debt of all the European 
States is, in the aggregate, about $9,500,000,000, or $40 for each 
inhabitant. Switzerland is the only European country out of 


debt. Asa war is imminent, all these countries are in the market 


as borrowers, some with and some without credit, so that the peo- 
ple have the prospect of a considerable addition to their already 
burthensome taxes. 


Commerciat.—Shipping to the value of about two millions 
and a half of dollars is being constructed now at New York. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter. Mr. George Robinson to Mrs. Sarah F. 
Newton; Mr. Edward Kingdom to Miss Betsey C. Stanley. 

By Kev. Mr Kirk, Ralph Warner, Esq. to Miss Matilda Bryden. 

By Right Rev. Bishop Southgate, Mr. Nieholas H. Earle to Miss Mary H 


By Rev. Dr. Lothrop, Mr. Alfred F. Howe to Miss Caroline M. Frost. 

By Rev. Mr. Winkley. Mr. Daniel E. Thompson to Miss Margaret E. Coombe. 

By Rev. Mr. Dexter, Mr. Mitchell A. Solomons, of Surinam, to Miss Abby 
B. Rogers, of Roxbury. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Tappan, Dr. C. A. Garratt, of Hanover, to 
Miss M. B Vinal. 

At North Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Damon, Mr. Ensign Kimball to Miss Luere- 
tia Bates Pratt. 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Dr. Beecher, Mr. Samuel D. Smith, of Boston, to 
Miss Frances Louisa Safford. 

At South Dedham, by Rev. Mr. Fisher, Mr. Moses Whiting to Miss Anna J. 
Beals: Mr. Ormand C. Barnes to Miss Caroline Ellis. 

At Quiney, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Jonathan K. Clark to Miss Mary Scott. 

At Plymouth, by Rev. Mr. Harvey, Mr. Thomas Main, Jr., of Marblehead, 
to Miss Caroline G. Reed. . 

At Haverhill, by Rev. Mr Lewis, Mr. Moses Gile to Miss Elizabeth Kelley. 

At Fitchburg, by Rev. Mr. Trask, Mr. John Whitney to Miss Caroline 
Maguire. 

‘At Fail River. by Rev. Mr. Thurston, Mr. Peleg 8. Stafford to Miss Abby 
A. Borden, both of Tiverton. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Tamasin E. Carnes, 64, Mr. H. H. Prentiss. printer; Mr. 
Daniel Moody; Bartholomew Brown, Esq., §2: Mrs. Hannah Lock, 81; Mrs. 
Lucy W. Simonds, 57; Mrs. Mary Carroll, 74; James N. Tolman, Jr., 16; 
Miss Anna Stevens, 15; Mr. John Whitehead, 51; Mrs. Mary, wife of Mr. 
Laban A. Taylor, 56. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Isabella Dean, 80; Mr. Thomas Murray, Tl. 

‘At West Cambridge, Mr. Adam Cutter, 80. 

At Dorchester. Mrs. Sally Pierce, 75. 

At Brookline, Mr. Charles Bdmond, of Portland, Me., 37 

At Haverhill, Deacon Joseph Webster, 80; Miss Sarah A. Chase, 17. 

At Newburyport Mr. Samuel Gerrish Osgood, 25. 

At Lynn Mr William Ramasdell, 25; Mrs Mary B. Williams, 29. 

At Scituate, David Vinal, Esq., of Boston, 82. 

At Salem, Mrs. Abigail, widow of the late Mr. William Brooks, 54. 

At Danvers, Mrs. Lucy D., widow of the late Mr. Nath’! Carlton, 55. 

At Beverly, Mrs. rey E. Howard, 25. 

At Andover, Miss Emily K. Goodhue, 26. ; 

At North Andover, Mr. William F. Davis, 20. 

At Lawrence, Mrs. Charlotte Ann, wife of Mr. George F. Hardy, 27. 

At West Amesbury, Mrs. —— Weed, 99; Mrs. Judith Chase, 56. 

At Tisbury, Mr. Freeman Lewis, 85. 

At North Fairhaven, Mr. Lemuel Russell, 68. 

At Petersham, Mr. Samuel Randall, 75. 

At South Scituate, Mr. Klisha Hayden, 73. 

At Kennebunkport, Me., Rey. Timothy Wolcott, 75. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and usefid in Art. 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most elegant and flab} 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its columns 
are devoted to originul tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMPRICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with 
wit and humor. Kach paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, 
current events in all parts of the world, and of men and manners, altogether 
making a paper entirely original in its design, in shis country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, of ail buildings of 
note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits 
of every noted character in the world, both male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with numerous speciinens 
from the animal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. Itis 
printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, presenting in its 
mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art. The size of the paper is 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a gredtamount of reading 
matter and illustrations—a manimoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. 
Kach six months will make a volume of 416 pages- with about one thousand 
splendid engravings 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One copy of Tux Fiae or ovr Unto, and one copy of Gizason’s Prcro- 
«AL, When taken together by one person, one year, for $4 00. 

(>> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 

(>> The PictoriAL Deawina-Room Companion may be obtained at any of 
—— depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, at siz cents per 
ngle copy. 

Vublished every Sarurpar, by 

GLEASON, 
oO” Taewont AND BRoMristp Boston. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 191 Nassau Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Ohestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
HENRY TAYLOR, 11) Baltimore and 5 3outh Sts., Baltimore. 
A. C. BAGLBY, corner of 4th and 8 Streets, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, 


t. 
KE. K. WOODWARD, corner Chesnut Streets, St. Louis. 
THOMAS LUNN, 20 Recharge Place New 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
“'THERE’S NO SUCH WORD AS FAIL.” 


The proudest motto for the young— 
Write it in lines of gold, 
Upon thy heart, and in thy mind 
* The stirring words enfold; 
And in misfortune’s dreary hour, 
Or fortune’s prosperous gale, 
*Twill have a holy, cheering power— 
There’s no such word as fail. 


The sailor, on the stormy sea, 
May sigh for distant land, 

And free and fearless though he be, 
Would they were near the strand; 

But when the storm on angry wings 
Bears lightning, sleet and hail, 

He climbs the slippery mast, and sings, 
* There’s no such word as fail!” 


The weary student, bending o’er 
The tomes of other days, 
And, dwelling on their magic lore, 
For inspiration prays; 
And though with toil his brain is weak, 
His brow is deadly pale, 
The language of his heart will speak, 
** There’s no such word as fail.” 


The wily statesman bends his knee 
Before fame’s glittering shrine, 
And would an humble suppliant be 
To genius so divine; 

Yet though his progress is full slow, 
And enemies may rail, 

He thinks at last the world to show, 
There's no such word as fail. 


The soldier on the battle-field, 
When thirsting to be free, 

And throw aside a tyrant’s chain, 
Says—‘ On for liberty, 

Our households and our native land! 
We must, we will prevail ; 

Then foot to foot, and hand to hand— 
There’s no such word as fail!” 


The child of God, though oft beset 
By foes without—within— 

These precious words will ne’er forget, 
Amid their dreadful din, 

But upward looks with eye of faith, 
Armed with the Christian mail, 

And in the hottest conflict saith, 
“* There’s no such word as fail!” 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS. 


IV. 


BY D. E. DE LARA. 


Descent of Nicholas the First.—His Father Paul. ~—Charscter of Paul. mn 
Shopkeeper in the Gastinoi Dvor.—His A 
sion of the present Emperor.—Constantine — His Rule 
Dancing Master's ' Wife of Warsaw.—His Cruelties 
burg.— Parties. tion of the Conspi 


Tue Emperor Nicholas is perfectly well aware of what is noto- 


rious in Russia, and not unfrequently alluded to in the circles of 
the old nobility, namely, that he is not a descendant of the czars, 
but the son of a Finland peasant ; his father Paul having been the 
son likewise of Finnish parents—poor but honest peasants, and 
substituted by his reputed mother for her own child which was 
born dead. Now, this ignoble origin could be no stigma on a 
good ruler in the eyes of reason and common sense, in whatever 
light it might be viewed by the crowned heads of Europe; but it 
ill becomes a man of the humble origin of Nicholas to be so great 
a stickler for legitimacy. It might have been consistent, however 
absurd in itself, in the reigning representatives of the House of 
Hapsburg, or of Hanover, to hobnob wijgh ; but in a Nicholas, the 
son of Paul, with Oscar, the son of Bernadotte, or with Louis, the 
nephew of Napoleon Bonaparte, it would be absolutely ridiculous 
in either of them to refuse to recognize Louis Philippe as king of 
the French, or Isabella as queen of Spain. Yet Nicholas the 
First was actually guilty of this very absurdity! It was beneath 
him to do so. 

Panl exhibited his Finnish origin, not only in his physiognomy, 
but in the turn of his mind; base, mean, cruel and brutal to ex- 
cess, he was detested alike by the people, the nobles, and his 
reputed mother, and hated by even his wife and children. 

Of the manner in which he ruled Russia, the following may 
serve asa specimen. Walking one day through the Gastinoi 
Dvor, the celebrated bazaar at St. Petersburg, he entered the 
shop of a dealer, and, taking up a walking-stick, demanded the 
price. It was told him. ‘Is this bamboo ?”’ 
answer. “It is not bamboo,” replied the emperor, “and you are 
a cheat.” He ordered the shopkeeper to be severely beaten with 
his cane, and had him sent into Siberia for life. His career of 
evil was stopped at last by his generals, with the connivance of 
his wife, who betrayed to the conspirators the place of his con- 
cealment. He constantly changed his sleeping-room, and in the 
floor of one of these a trap-door was constructed, through which 
he could let himself down. A false alarm having been given at 
his chamber-door, he let himself down into the next room, where, 
however, the assassins were stationed that despatched him. At 
present his name is not allowed to be uttered in Russia, in order 
to stifle, if possible, every recollection of the deed. 

The predecessor of the present ruler, Alexander, was likewise 
in the plot, bat only so far as regarded his father’s dethronement. 


in Poland. 
ties.—Revolt in St. Peters- 


He never contemplated his father’s death. When he was informed 
of the murder, he became almost frantic with despair and self- 
reproach, and threatened the conspirators with death. They 
coolly advised him not to give the thing a thought, for that they 
would take care to prevent him from indulging in such fancies ; 
that he had better allow the matter to be forgotten, and assume 
the reins of government; that they would serve him faithfully, 
but at the same time keep asharp eye upon him. Alexander 
never forgot the deed. It haunted him during his whole life, and 
it rendered him a prey to melancholy, which increased so much 
during the last two years of his reign and life, that his courtiers, 
having got tired of him, cut off both by poison. 

When the throne became vacant by the death of Alexander, 
Constantine was entitled to ascend it by right of seniority ; but he 
ceded it in favor of his brother Nicholas, partly because he had 
bound himself to do so in compliance with Alexander’s wish, and 
partly because he preferred the vice-royalty of Poland, where he 
could, as he thought, more freely indulge in those excesses of 


‘cruelty and lust, in which he resembled his father as much as in 


mind and face. Having at last driven the Poles to desperation, 
he became the primary cause of all the miseries that have ever 
since been inflicted upon that brave people. 

As we have giver a specimen of the rule of the father, so let us 
give one or two of the manner in which his worthy son ruled in 
Poland. 

The following occurrence has been related to the writer by Gen- 
eral Zabladwoi Marcovitch, at the time commissary-general in the 
Russian army, and whose name he considers himself at liberty to 
mention, as the narrator, having since died, is beyond the reach 
of persecution. 

There lived at Warsaw a French dancing-master, married to a 
very beautiful Polish lady. Nor was she less chaste and true 
than beautiful. To this lady the viceroy had repeatedly made 
overtures of an insulting nature. Honors and wealth sufficient to 
gratify the utmost desire of avarice or ambition had been offered 
over and over again, and offered in vain. Baffled in his attempts, 
and new burning with revenge as much as with desire, the viceroy 
determined to obtain by stratagem—and, if necessary, by force— 
what he could not obtain by persuasion or entreaty. Returning 
from a ball one evening, the dancing-master was seized, gagged, 
and, having been blindfolded, carried to the palace. There he 
was told that he had been detected in a conspiracy, and that he 
was about to be sent a prisoner to St. Petersburg, and that two 
days would be allowed him to arrange his affairs. He expressed 
a wish to see his wife. ‘This wish had been foreseen; and he was 
desired to write her a note stating that he was in difficulties, and 
requesting her to accompany the bearer, who would conduct her 


to him, but charging her at the same time not to communicate 
with any one on the subject. The unfortunate woman, recogniz- 
ing her husband’s writing, followed the bearer, an officer of high 
rank, and, having stepped into a carriage, she was conveyed to 
the grand duke’s palace, and introduced into his private apart- 
ments, where he was awaiting her. The grand duke assured her 


that her husband was in no danger; that his liberty depended 
entirely upon her will—but that she must be aware of the nature 
of the conditions. In vain were again persuasion, entreaties and 
promises, till the grand duke had recourse to violence. A struggle 
ensued, and the result was that the poor woman was left a corpse, 


he having strangled her, After she was dead, it was necessary to 
get rid of the body. A sack was procured, she was put into it, 


and thrown into the river. The following day her husband was 
poisoned and followed his wife. Both were, however, found a few 
days afterwards; but the police received orders to have them 
privately buried during the night. 

The following facts the writer had from an eye-witness. Ata 
review of the troops at Warsaw, this same Constantine leisurely 
plucked out the whiskers from the face of a soldier, for some 
slight defect in his dress. 

On another occasion, this prince deliberately pierced the foot of 
a general with his sword, and, nailing it to the earth, kept it there, 
to try whether pain would have power sufficient to compel the 
sufferer to make any movement, or utter a sound. So strict was 
the discipline, that the general retained his position, nor fell down, 
till this sporting fiend had withdrawn his sword, 


The present emperor did not ascend the throne without some 
fighting. There were three parties in Russia—one in favor of 
Constantine, another the partizans of Nicholas, and a third, of 
whom it cannot be stated with certainty whether it desired a con- 
stitutional monarchy or a republic. The army likewise was di- 
vided between Nicholas and Constantine; but it knew nothing 
about a constitution o: a republic. Some were told that constitu- 
tion was the wife of Constantine; and, in their ignorance, they 
cried, as they had been ordered to do, “ Constantine and Consti- 
tuzia, emperor and empress !”” When they were told by the re- 
publican leaders that in a republic there was no emperor, they 
observed that they had no objection to a republic, but it must 
have a czar at its head. 


This state of things Nicholas determined to put an end to by 
force—parleying and negotiations having proved of no avail—and 
soon were all these cries silenced by the louder cry issuing from 
the cannon’s mouth. Grape-shot was freely fired through the 
streets of St. Petersburg, and the revolution was quelled. At that 
critical period, Nicholas displayed courage and coolness, and at 
the same time that firmness of purpose, and indifference to haman 
life, that have hitherto signalized his reign. Thousands were 
killed, not only during the struggle, but after it was ended. Hun- 
dreds were thrown over the bridges into the canals and the Neva, 
great numbers of whom were only slightly wounded. Hundreds 
more were imprisoned, or sent into Siberia in exile ; five were pub- 


licly hanged, and that, too, so clumsily, that three fell from the 


’ scaffold, the ropes having slipped over their heads. And though 


one of these unfortunates, Bestoucheff, broke his leg in falling, 
he, with the other two, Rybeyef and Mocavief, were hanged a 
second time. 

Such was the gloomy commencement of a reign, which has 
already lasted some years beyond the usual time allotted to Rus- 
sian monarchs. And if all goes on as it has gone on hitherto—that 
is, provided no disunion takes place between his two eldest sons, 
he may even perhaps die a natural death ; but his life hangs on a 
thread, for reasons intimately connected with the present war, as 
will be shown hereafter. 


> 


[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to wee 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct. ] 


APRIL THIRTIETH. 


1789.—Washington inaugurated as President at New York. 

1812.—Louisiana admitted into the Union. 

1839.—“ Jubilee” address of J. Q. Adams, at New York. 

1843.—Destructive fire at Wilmington, N. C. 

1846.—Edward Everett inaugurated as President of Cambridge 
College. 

MAY FIRST. 

1700.—John Dryden, an eminent English poet, died, aged 69. 

1754.—Major George Washington marched on his first cam- 
paign against the French. 

1769.—The Duke of Wellington born, in Ireland. 

1844.—Clay and Frelinghuysen nominated at the Baltimore 
Convention. 

1851.—Queen Victoria opened the Crystal Palace Exhibition. 


MAY SECOND. 


1519.—Leonardo di Vinci, a distinguished Italian artist, died. 

1668.—First treaty between England and France at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

1780.—French allies, under Rochambeau, sailed’ from Brest for 
Newport. 


1791.—William Wilberforce created L. L. D. by the University 
of Glasgow. 

1813.—Desperate battle of Lutzen, between Napoleon and the 

7 MAY THIRD. 


$26.—Alleged finding of the cross on Mount Calvary, by 

Saint Helena. 

1776.—Official account of British evacuation of Boston reached 
London. 

1791.—Adoption of a constitution by revolutionized Poland. 

1799.—Tippo Sahib’s Oriental despotism overthrown by the 
English. 

1814.—Arrival of Napoleon at the island of Elba. 

MAY FOURTH. 

1471.—Lancasterians defeated at Tewkesbury, by Edward IV. 

1677.—Rev. Dr. J. Barrow, a noted English mathematician, 
died, aged 47. 

1798.—Bonaparte left France in command of “The army of 
Egypt.” 

1834.—Fatal railroad accident near Havre de Grace. 

1845.—Great fire at Portsmouth, N. H. 


MAY FIFTH. 


1778.—Baron Steuben commissioned as Inspector General, 
U.S. A. 

1780.—Sir Henry Clinton considering South Carolina “sub- 
dued,” sailed for the North. 

1821.—Napoleon Bonaparte died at St. Helena, after a linger- 
ing illness, aged 51 years, 8 months. 

1840—Martin Van Buren nominated at Baltimore. 


MAY SIXTH. 


1708.—M. de Montmorency, first Bishop of Canada, died. 

1834.—Commencement of fatal and prolonged “ Native” riots 
at Philadelphia. 

1839.—Explosion of Mississippi steamer, Geo. Collier, scalding 
45, of whom 26 died. 

1840.—Lord William Russell murdered by Courvoiser, his 
valet. 

1850.—Compromise committee reported “Omnibus Bill” to 
the United States Senate. 

1851.—Mrs. Mary Matthews died at Warren, Maine, aged 106. 


> 


ACTS OF LOVE. 


Each one of a thousand acts of love costs very little by itself 
and yet, when viewed altogether, who can estimate their value 4 
What is it that secures for one the name of a kind neighbor? Not 
the doing of half a dozen great favors in as many years, but the 
little everyday kindnesses, neither of which seems of much con- 
sequence, considered in itself, but their continued repetition sheds 
a sunlight over the whole neighborhood. It is so, too, in the fam- 
ily. The child whose good offices are always ready when they 
are wanted—to run up stairs or down—to get chips or rock the 
cradle, or to run on an errand and “right back "and all with a 


cheerful look and a pleasant temper, has a reward ag with 
such good deeds. If a little girl cannot take her grand * 
her lap, as he takes her on his, she can get his pe or put 
away his book, or gently comb his thin locks ; ther she 
thinks of it or not, these little kindnesses that {sans p Ease a loving 
are the sunbeams that lighten up a dark and wofal world.— 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

There are twelve churches in San Francisco. —— A farmer in 
North Carolina has transmitted to the Clay Monumental Associ- 
ation at Lexington, Ky., the handsome donation of $500.—— A 
lad ® Connecticut has multiplied a sum of twenty-six figures by 
twenty-six figures, mentally, and given the correct result. —— An 
aggregate of 23,710 tons of shipping is now on the stocks in 
course of construction at the ship-yards of New York, the esti- 
mated cost of which is put down at $1,726,000. —— There are 
480 common schools in Texas, 21 high colleges, and 8 female 
and 13 male institutes. —— Thomas Gray, the inventor of rail- 
roads, still lives in England. For years his project only won for 
him the reputation of being insane, but, succeeding, he is, of 
course, @ great inventor. ——— Delmonico’s Hotel, corner of Mor- 
ris Street and Broadway, New York, belonging to the Howland 
estate, has been sold for $111,000.——— The Secretary of the 
Treasury has written a letter to Mr. Gwin, United States Senator 
from California, in favor of the future issue of gold coins of the 
denominations of $100, $50, and $25 each, by the branch mint at 
San Francisco. He proposes that the new pieces shall be named 
the Union, half Union, and quarter Union, and that only the half 
Union be struck for the present. —— The net annual income of 
the corporation of Trinity Church, in New York city, is over 
$45,000! —— Two of the famous Black Hawk horses have been 
sold for $2000 each, in Montpelier, Vermont. One was carried to 
New Jersey, and the other to Pennsylvania. —— Young women 
are now engaged in working the electric telegraphs at the Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and London stations. —— The last words of 
Newton were: “Iam but asa child gathering pebbles on the 
seashore, while the great ocean of truth lies undiscovered before 
me.” —— The amount now in the United States Treasury is 
$28,800,000. —— The small pox is raging with great violence 
amongst the Chippewa Indians, along the south shore of Lake 
Superior, and on the head waters of the Chippewa River. In 
the little State of Rhode Island, there’ are about sixty divorce 
cases pending before the Supreme Court. —— The total estimate 
of expense for the public schools of Cincinnati, for 1854, is 
$355,000; of this $80,000 is for tuition—an advance of $25,000 
over last year. —— The best cough mixture that has yet been 
made consists of a pair of thick boots, mixed with lots of air 
and plenty of exercise. Heretofore, paper made from straw 
could not be bledched white enough to answer the purposes of 
printing. This difficulty has, at length, been surmounted, by 
Mr. Mellier, the patentee of a new bleaching process, that claims 
to render paper from any fibrous substances white enough to be 
used in printing. John Pike, a respectable farmer of Whit- 
ington, Vt., shot himself dead in his house recently, leaving a 
wife and nine children, the oldest but fifteen years. The Ger- 


man settlements in Western Texas are described by a recent 
traveller as being models of good order and industrial thrift. 
The settlers were very poor when they arrived at their homes 
from Germany. Now all of them are comfortably settled, while 
not a few have accumulated little fortunes. The Cambridge 


gas works are to be extended to East Cambridge, and a gasome- 


ter is to be erected in Cambridge. —— The codfishermen are fit- 
ting away from the New England ports later, but more exten- 
sively, than usual. The present prices of fish, and the with- 
drawal of the French fishermen for the navy, leads to the expec- 
tation of a profitable year’s work. There will be an increase of 
the Labrador vessels the present season. —— The city marshal of 


Charlestown arrested, on Sunday week, five men who were playing 
cards in a barn on Bunker Hill Street. About 12,000 tons of 
new shipping are contracted for, or in contemplation the present 
season, to be built on the George’s River, Maine. 


4 


Strong Psrrome.—The Empress Josephine was very fond 
of perfumes, and, above all, of musk. Her dressing-room at 
Malmaison was filled with it, in spite of Napoleon’s frequent 
remonstrances. Forty years have elapsed since her death, and 
the present owner of Malmaison has had the walls of that dress- 
ing-room repeatedly washed and painted ; but neither scrubbing, 
aquafortis, nor paint, has been able to remove the smell of the 
good Empress’s musk, which continues as strong as if the bottle 
which contained it, had been but yesterday removed. 


Tue Metrorovis.—London extends over an area 
of seventy-eight thousand and twenty acres, or one hundred and 
twenty-two square miles, and the number of its inhabitants, rap- 
idly increasing, was two millions three hundred and sixty-two 
thousand, two hundred and thirty-six at the last census. 


+ > 


Sxons.— When you hear a man insisting upon points of eti- 
quette and fashion—wondering, for instance, how people can eat 
with steel forks and survive it, or what charms existence has for 
those who dine at three, without soup and fish—be sure that the 
individual is a snob. 


» 


SryeutaRr.—While boring the Artesian well in New Orleans, 
the auger struck upon the trunk of a cypress tree, lying at a dis- 
tance of one~ hundred and fifty feet below the surface of the 


ground, and also below several firm beds of blue clay, one of 
which was over thirty feet in thickness. 


MusroAt.—Madame Goldschmidt has been singing in Berlin, 
and shortly goes to Vienna to give several concerts, She will 
then, probably, go to Sweden, and pass a part of the autumn in 


Pinpowap at queen of Spain has amnestied all 
Prisoners implicated in the Lopez invasion of €uba. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


The whole number of spoken in the world amounts 
to 3054—587 in Europe, 386 in Asia, 276 in Africa, and 1264 in 
America. 

Upon the plantation of Col. John B. Lamar, in Lee county, 
Georgia, a log was split open a few days since, and twenty-eight 
full grown rattlesnakes found within. 

Colonel Colt will realize a stupendous fortune out of the East- 
ern war. The Russians will be armed mostly with his revolvers, 
and so will must of the officers in the English and French armies. 

The New York Herald says that 65,700,000 gallons of impure 
milk are yearly consumed in that city, and that thousands of chil- 
dren die annually from diseases produced by the use of the stuff. 

The pessage of the bill for the construction of six steam frigates, 
by the United States House of Representatives, is the first step in 
the right direction that has been made by Congress for a long 
time, so far as the navy is concerned. 

The Cincinnati papers are discussing the subject of railways in 
the streets of that city. It is the “ manifest destiny,” of all the 
large cities to have street railways, and the opposition may as 
well subside with a good grace. 

Several earthquakes have taken place in Calabria, lately, at- 
tended with great loss of life. One village, containing nine hun- 
dred inhabitants, has been completely destroyed. Altogether, 
three thousand lives had been lost up to the last accounts. 

There are numerous libraries in Constantinople ; the number of 
volumes they contain may be estimated at eighty thousand, reck- 
oning both MSS. and printed books. The literature of i 
Persia and Turkey is represented in them. 


At a Manchester mill, according to the local Courier, pipes 


have been so laid in connection with the engine-boiler, that jets of 


steam can he directed on those portions of the premises most 
liable to take fire; and already a tire has been extinguished by 
means of a cloud of steam. 


A French admiral lately adopted a very summary proceeding 
towards his Haytien majesty, the Emperor Soulouque. There 
was an indemnity of $160,000 due the French, which Faustin I. 
hesitated to pay. A of immediate bombardment brought 
the money. 

Frederick the Great, in one of his battles, happening to turn his 
head round, he saw his nephew, the hereditary prince, fall to the 
ground, his horse killed under him. Frederick, thinking the rider 
shot, cried, without stopping, “‘ Ah, there’s the prince of Prussia 
killed; let his saddle and bridle be taken care of !”’ 

In Baltimore, Louisville, and elsewhere, ladies have appeared 
on the promenade with trains to their dresses, the extremity 
thereof, being borne in the hands of a n attendant. A natural 
reaction produced by the extreme of Wioomeriam. Verily, the 
age of the ridiculous is not yet past. 


Every new American publication of merit is now purchased for 
the British Museum. The person who officiates in this depart- 
ment to select and purchase is Mr. Henry Stevens, of Vermont, 
agent in London for the Smithsonian Institution of the United 
States. This gentleman has a collection of Dr. Franklin’s letters 
and despatches to the number of four thousand. 


Soreign Items. 


A steamer has arrived at Constantinople from England with 
seven hundred wooden legs. 


“La Dame Blanche” has been represented at the French Op- 
era House, for the seven hundred and sixty-fourth time ! 

The Frankfort Senate has voted the sum of eight thousand five 
hundred florins towards the erection of another splendid monu- 
ment in honor of Guttemberg. 

Daring the half year ending thirty-first of December, one hnn- 
dred and fifty-seven persons were Killed, and two hundred and 
fifty-eight injured on English railways. 

The London rs state that the stal Palace com at 
voted to raise £250,000 more, making £1,000,000 in all. 

A: company is about starting at Paris, to run pleasure boats be- 
tween illes and Constantinople, the charge to be sixty 
dollars. 


Songs ridiculing Nicholas and all the Russians, sanctioned by 
the Minister of the Interior, are all the rage in the streets of Paris, 
just now. 

The proposition to erect a tablet in Westminster Abbey to Tal- 
fourd, while yet Wordsworth and Byron are unrepresented in that 
album of genius, is opposed by many. 

The negotiations for a Turkish loan have been concluded with 
Messrs. Rothschild. It is to be for £2,200,000 sterling, in a six 
per cent. stock, at 85, redeemable in fifteen years. 


M. Darand B , & well-known French marine painter, has 
been sent to join the French fleet in the East, for the purpose of 
perpetuating, by his brush, the naval deeds which may happen 

ere. 


Some of the foreign journals hint that a matrimonial alliance is 
about to take place between one of the princes of the Napoleon 
family and princess Mary of Cambridge, cousin to the queen of 
England. 

It is said that the senate and legislative corps are about to con- 
fer upon the emperor of France the powers of a dictator during 
the war. He’ll probably exercise them, to some extent, whether 
conferred or not. 

At Ivy Tor Consols, Cornwall, the miners have dug into a 
“‘chamber of crystals, as varied for beauty as the scenes in the 
late Crystal Palace.” They have also cut into a hole of bismuth 
and cobalt. 

There are at the present time eighteen houses at the west end 
of London, open nightly expressly for the purpose of bling. 
These establishments are most elegantly furnished, and Pe 
are supplied with luxurious suppers and choice wines and liquors, 
ad lilatum, free of charge. 

From the fa »tious remarks of the humorous London press, 
Sir Charles Napier must be anything but a Brammel, or a Bor: 
say in his costume. One describes him as going home from 
market with a pair of chickens in one hand, a beef’s tongue in the 
other, and a under each arm. 


In a speech in the house of commons, Sir J. Graham said there 
had been no reduction in the number of cruisers engaged in sup- 
pressing the slave trade on the coast of Cuba; and Mr. Cobden 
observed that, without wishing to assist the transfer, he thought it 
would be an advantage to humanity if the United sonar ead ong 
session of that island, which had been so ! 


Sands of Gold. 


-+;« Selflove is the greatest of all flatterers.—Rochefoucauld. 
.... Love dies by satiety, and forgetfulness inters it—Du Coeur. 
an. Pride requires very costly food—its keeper’s happiness.— 


eee. The di ent of sects seems only the surface of Chris- 
ar ang The harmony and union are wide and deep below.— 


.... Philosophy easily triumphs over misfortunes of the past 
and of the future; but misfortanes of the present triumph over 
her.— Rochefoucauld. 

-... Thecommencement and the decline of love may be recog- 
nized by the embarrassment we feel at finding ourselves alone 
with the beloved.—Du Coeur. 

- «+. When ,thou seest thine enemy in trouble, curl not thy 
hiskers in contempt; for in every bone there is marrow, and 
within every jacket there is a man.—Sadi. 

.... He who learns and makes no use of his learning, is a beast 
of burden, with a load of books. Comprehendeth the ass whether 
he carries on his back a library or a bundle of fagots ?—Sudi. 

.-+. It is a fault against politeness to praise immoderately, in 
the presence of those who are singing, or playing to you upon an 
instrument, some other person who has these same talents ; as be- 
fore those who read you their verses, another poet.—La Bruyere. 


Joker's Budget. 


A man of philosophical temperament resembles a cucumber— 
for although he may be completely cut up, he still remains cool. 

The Litery Siety is nowin full blast. Question for next week : 
“Tf a man builds a corn crib, does that give him a right to crib 
corn ?” 

“ Come here, sonny, and tell me what the four seasons are.”— 
“Pepper, mustard, salt and vinegar—them’s what mama always 
seasons with.” 

Why may we reasonably expect that the Turks will succeed in 
Se the Russian bear from devouring his subjects? Why, 

cause he’s a muzzle-man ! 


“Does smoking offend you?” asked a landlord of his newly- 
arrived boarder. ‘‘ Not at all, sir.’ “I’m very glad to hear it, 
as you will find your chimney is given to the practice.” 

Solomon was right when he said that of making books there 
was noend. Many, indeed, are made for no end, and many that 
are made soon come to an end; but literature itself is inex- 
haustible. 


A Washington clergyman, a Sunday or two since, while stating 
a deficiency in the collections, remarked that, since the issue of 
three cent pieces, the revenue of his church had decreased nearly 
one-half! 

A young man said recently, in rather a pert way, to the Rev. 
Dr. é& “Doctor, what is the difference between this puseyism 
they talk so much about, and puppyism ?”—“ Puppyism,” replied 
the doctor, “is founded on dogmatism, and puseyism on the 
catechism.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., IT., III., IV., and V. of the Prcrortat, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union. 1 vol., $3; 2 vols., $5; 3 vols., $7; 4 vols., $9; and 5 vols., $10. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED ‘ 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, — and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. n politics, and on all sec 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPBB, 


the 7 cireulation of which far oxceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of GLzAson’s PicToRIAL. 

The F1a is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being a large weekly paper of eight super-royal 
quarto pages. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


4 oubsoribers, 7 00 


One copy of Tae FLAG or our Union, and one copy of Guzason’s PiororiL, 
when taken together by one person, $4 00 per annum. 

(> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 

a*e The Praa can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 


States, and of newspaper carriers, at FIVE cents per single copy. 
Published every Sarurnpar, by 
F. GLEASON, 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, 
8. FRENCH, 121 Nassau Street New York. 


LOR, 111 Baltimore St. Baltimore. a 
A. C. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnatt. 
J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
E. K. WOODWARD, corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis. 
THOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange Place, New Orleans. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA TESTIMONIAL. der upon that occasion. Your high afipreciation of the efforts of THE LARGEST CANNON IN THE WORLD, 
We give upon this page a delineation of the pair of vases pre- | all participated in the rescue of your storm-tost countrymen, Amidst the objects of curiosity preserved at Bejapoor is a large 
sented to the noble Lieut. Murray for his services on board the | the 8 with which those efforts have been rewarded, not | gun. formed of a mixed metal, oe 
ill-fated steamer San Francisco. The testimonials were pre only reflect ; iderable : 
at the establishment of Mr. William Wilson, corner of Fifth and | bers. but, by stimulating others to imitate their example, will | weight is forty tons, and is allowed to be the piece of ord- 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. And he has indeed shown most | doubtless be the means of saving many lives at sea. Accept my | nance is spl 
exquisite taste in the design and finish of these appropriate gifts. : f work he 
Mr. Wilson has been a worker in silver at this identical stand | committee, you have been pleased to convey to me this testimo- | of Hoosein Nizam Shae, at Ahmednuggur. The mould in which 
F for some thirty or forty years—and he has acquired a great repu- | nial. I am, sir, very truly yours, it in 
tation throughout the country for his superior work ; and his or- “F. K. Morray, Lieutenant United States Navy. the tomb of the founder, which has been converted into quarters 
ders from the large cities of our Union keep him constantly “ Harry Incersou, Esq , Chairman, ete., Phila.” for ngli 3 gun is supposed 
employed. The following are the proceedings previous to the The testimonial consists of two silver bowls of tasteful design. | in 1562 by Ally Adil Shab; and many persons who visit Beja- 
presentation of the testimonials. At the meeting of the contribn- They are lined with gold, and richly and appropriately chased. regret that such a splendid specimen of the art of cannon 
tors of the San Francisco Fund, held at the Philadelphia Ex- The bowls are sixteen inches high, cighteen and a half inches in founding i India distance of three 


change, on the be allowed to 
lst of Febraa- remain neglect- 
ry, the commit- ed on the dilap- 
tee of twenty idated walls of 
appointed to 8 city 80 little 

PP 
make co known as A 
tions, recom- r, ins 
mended in their ing placed in 
report to the some conspicu- 
meeting, with ous situation i 
other appropri- England,where 
ations, one of it would attract 
of whole of 
ray, U. S.N., 
for a of 

late to be pre- ers are " 
Senet to that jon that we 
committee an more 
reported the worthy of ades- 
following reso- pot than a gen- 
lution, which erous conquer- 
was ado or, in | 
unanimous! y— our cap 
Resolved, That the spoils of 
a service of foreign coun- 
plate of the val- tries; and are 
ue of five han- pleased that the 
dred dollars be gun should re- 
presented to main surround- 
Lieut. Murray, ed by buildi 
United States coeval with it- 
Navy, as a and 
timonial of wi 

i recia- history. There 
= can beno doubt 
ed by his fel- that the loss of 
low-citizens of this gun would 
the gallant, hu- inflict the deep- 


mane, self-sac- 
rificing and sea- 


est sorrow and 
mortification 


man-like con- upon the native 
duct evinced hy inhabitants of 
him, not only Bejapoor, who, 
while a passen- both Moslem 
on board and Hindoo,ap- 
fhe ill-fated San proach it with 
Francisco, but great rever- 
also while on ence, paying al- 
board the Kil- most divine 
by, rendering nor to a pow- 
the most impor er which in- 
tant services to spires them 
the ngers with awe and 
and crew of the veneration. I¢ 
ship in her disa- is styled Mu- 
bied condition. lick al Meidau, 
“ My pear Sim: sovereign of the 
“On behalfof plain ; and En- 
the committee glish officers 
appointed to visiting Beja- 
carry out a res- poor have seen 
olution, voting with surprise 
to you a testi- the natives ad- 
monial in plate, vance towards 
unanimously it with joined 
adopted at a hands, and de- 
meeting of the votion in their 
contributors to countenances. 
the San Fran- One of these 
cisco fund, of gentlemen ob- 
this city, held served, that 
at the Mer- while flowers 
chants’ Ex- were strewed 
change, Febru- on the bore, the 
ary ist, 1854, fore part of the 
for the purpose muzzle was 
of deciding on smeared with 
the distribution white cinnabar 
of the fund, I and oil; there 
have the plea- were marks as 
sure to send to well as odors of 
ou two silver lately burned 
wis, com- perfumes, that 
memorative plainly indica- 
the event in ted that an of- 
which you bore fering had been 
so gallant and made to the 
conspicuous a t residing 
part. I may be . warlike 
permitted to shrine, The gun 
add the expres- isenriehed with 
sion of my own inscriptions 
and devices, in 
ou have 
80 well justified THE SAN FRANCISCO TESTIMONIAL—PLATE PRESENTED TO LIEUTENANT MURRAY. ad — 
the opinion of terizes oriental 
those who considered early naval career full of prom and eight and a half in diameter st the base. embellishments of this nature; the not thus ornamented 
-—i yourself on occasion worthy of high distinction. | Upon each is th lowing inscription : ‘A testimonial from citi- present a surface so smooth and as to be absolutely slip- 
“ Very truly yours Harner Inerrsoxt, zens of Philadelphia, of their sense of the service rendered Dec. © sonorous sound of the metal proves the large por- 
“ Lieut. F. K. Murra oa 24, *53, by Lieut. tion of silver of which it is com 


The receipt of this note under 
the service of plate was ackno 
28th, as follows : 

“My dear Sir: I have to ackno 
of y, with the testimonial of 


the San 


that I am 
upon me, and 
While commemorative of the 


date of March 25th, 1854, and 


wrecked in the steamship San 
wledged by Lieut. Murray on the 


fessional skill and 
nished seat for 

your persons at much cro 
the honor thus con- 
for their unlooked-for 


wreck of the San F, were shot. It is 


if. 
Meidan 


beautiful present will ever be to me a memento of the chivalric them. t of similar size, named Kark o Bidie, thunder and lightning, 
Spirit which has and your feliow-citizens to over-es- They are beautiful exhibitions taste and skill, and do credit | and that it was carried to Poonah. No vee bg oe 
timate and reward it was in my power to ren- the donors and the them. this less fortunate cannon,—London 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 
flicers to effect an entrance through the 
iece of ordnance, the interior being fur- 
r accommodation ; it will contain five 
wding; but the occupants, while enjoy- 
ay retreat, are often ejected by a sum- 
hievous wight outside, moves the rings, 
ind produced is tremendous, and the vi- 


